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CATECHISM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
By M. N. Forney, Mechanical Engineer. 


PART XXVIII. 
ACCIDENTS AND INJURIES TO PERSONS. 

Question 531. In case an accident occurs and one or more 
persons are serious'y injured, what can be done by those 
present ? 

Answer. In such cases it very often happens that with 
knowledge and sufficient coolness to apply that knowledge, 
one or more non-medical persons who are present when an 
accident occurs can do as much or more toward saving life 
and allaying pain, before a doctor comes, than he can after- 
wards. The follewing cases cited by Dr. Howe in his book on 
“Emergencies ” will illustrate this : 


“ Case 1.—A machinist was admitted to a New York hospital 
suffering from wounds of the wrist and palm of the hand. Ou 
arriving at the hospital the entire clothing on one side of his 
body was saturated with blood, from the loss of which he was 

artly insensible. On making an examination, it was found 
by the surgeon that a folded handkerchief was bandaged over 
the center of the wrist, and that the wound in the palm of the 
hand was untouched. The pad was placed on the wrist as if 
the greatest care had been exercised to avoid pressing on 
either of the two arteries. The bleeding in this case could 
easily have been controlled if the — and pad had been 
properly applied. The patient, however, developed erysipelas, 
eg not having sufficient vitality to carry him through, died 
the fifth day.” 

Case 2.—A laborer fell from the front platform of a car at 
Harlem, and had his right foot crushed by one of the wheels. 
An ordinary bandage was placed on the limb without any com- 

ress over the vessels. In bringing the man to the hospital 
the rough jolting of the carriage set the wound ae an 
by the time he reached his destination he was apparently life- 
less. The vessels were tied and stimulants administered, but 
he never rallied. Death occurred six hours after his admis- 
sion. His injuries, independent of the bleeding, might in- 
deed have terminated his life; still the chances wo have 
been in his favor if a compress had been applied to the limb 
to prevent bleeding. The fact that such a ng was not done 
shows either culpable negligence or deplorable ignorance.” 


Many similar cases constantly occur where a little intelli- 
gent timely action of those present would save the life of an 
injured person, who without such help must die before profes- 
sional surgical aid can be obtained. 

Question 532. When it is found that one or more persons are 
seriously injured, what is the first thing to be done ? 

Answer. The first thing to do is to extricate the person or 
persons from the danger, and at the same time send a messen- 
ger fora doctor. If it is doubtful if one can be obtained by 
sending in one direction, send two or more messengers in dif- 
ferent directions. 








Question 533. To what kind of injuries are locomotive run- 
ners and other persons employed or traveling en railroads ex- 
posed ? 

Answer. They are liable to be bruised or crushed in case of 
collision or running off the track or of injury from falling off 
the train, or of being run over by a moving train. Brakemen 
and others whose duty it is to couple cars are liable to have 
their hands, arms or bodies crushed between the cars, and 
locomotive runners are sometimes burned or scalded if an 
accident happens to their engines. Train-men are also fre- 
quently exposed to very great cold in winter and heat in sum- 
mer, and are thus liable to be frost-bitten or sun-struck. Pas- 
sengers are seldom injured excepting through their own care- 
lessness, unless in cases of collision or running off the track 
and the destruction of the cars. Strangers and even railroad 
employes are frequently run over by trains while walking on 
the track, and frequent accidents occur to deaf people in this 
way, and it is not very unusual to hear of train-men who sit 
on the main track at night while their trains are waiting on 
the side-track for another train to pass, go to sleep while 
in that position, and then are run over by the passing train. 

Question 534. When persons are crushed or dangerously 
wounded, what are the chief immediate sources of danger and 
death when their wounds are not necessarily fatal ? 

Answer. First, excessive bleeding in case an artery is rup- 
tured; second, the shock to the whole system, from which the 
sufierer may not have the strength to recover, 

Question 535. When does bleeding from a wound become 

ngerous ? ? 

Answer. Profuse bleeding is always dangerous, but it 
thould be remembered that blceding occurs from two sources, 
first from the arteries, which are the vessels which convey the 
blood from the heart, and second from the veins, through 
Which the blood flows back to the heart, The first is called 
Grierial blveding and the second venous bleeding. Now it 
must be remembered that the heart is the great force-pump 
of the body, and that it supplies all its parts with blood, some- 
What as the feed-pump of a locomotive supplics the 
boiler with water. The arteries referred to fulfill the same 
Purpose that the feed-pipe does to a locomotive pump—they 
‘avey the fluid from the pump to the place where it is 
Reeded. Now the blood is forced into these arteries with a 
*ertain amount of pressure, so that if any of them are cut or 
injured the blood will flow out in a jet or spurt, just as the wa- 
Yer will escape from a feed-pipe if that is ruptured. The blood 

Which flows through the veins back to the heart may, on the 
other hand, be compared to the water in the supply pipes of a 
tive pump, that is, there is very little pressure on it, 

“ud therefore if they are injured the flow of blood trom them 

Tapid than from the arteries. It will therefore be seen 
arterial bleeding is much more dangerous, because the 
flows from them under a pressure. 








Question 536. How can arterial bleeding be distinguished 
From venous bleeding ? 

Answer, The blood is of a bright scarlet color, and is forced 
out in successive jets; each jet corresponde with the move- 
ments of ihe heart. This characteristic spurting is caused by 
the intermittent force-pump action of the heart driving out 
the blood, Venous bleeding is distinguished from arterial by 
the dark-blue color of the blood when flowing from the wound, 
It never flows in repeated jets, but oozes slowly from the 
wounded surlaces. Venous blood is traveling toward the 
h art, and there is consequently little force behind to cause a 
more rapid flow. This form of bieeding is comparatively harm- 
less, unless occurring from very large veins.* 

Question 537, How can the bleeding be stopped in case an 
artery is cut or ruptured ? 

Answer. The most efficient and available method is the ap- 
plication of PrEssuRE on the artery BETWEEN THE WOUND AND 
THE HEART. Under ordinary cirumstances this can be most 
effectively done with what is called a field tourniquet, which is 
simply a handkerchief passed around the limb above the 
wound, the ends of which are then tied together. A pad is 
then made, either of cloth rolled up, a piece of wood, ora 
round stone about the size of a hen’s egg well wrapped, or any 
substance from which a firm pad can be quickly made, which 
is placed over the artery. The handkerchief is then placed 
over the pad anda short stick put through it on the opposite 





side of the limb and twisted around until the pad compresseg 
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the artery firmly. While the tourniquet is being prepared, 
some one should compress the artery with his fingers or 
thumb, so as to prevent as much loss of blood as possible. 

Question 538. What is the position of the arteries in the body 
and how can their location be known ? 

Answer. The position of the principal arteries is shown in 
fig. 380. They proceed from the hearth with branches a, a, 
and b, b, which extend along each limb. These branches sub- 
divide again below the knees and elbows, and again in the 
hands and feet. The position of the arteries can be felt by their 
pulsation at almost any part of them, but when they are buried 
below the muscles it is more difficult than when they are near 
the surface. 


Question 539. In case of a wound and rupture of the arteries 
in the arm, what should be done ? 

Answer. The artery at a should be firmly compressed with 
the thumb until a bandage and pad from which a tourniquet 
can be made are prepared, The pad should then be applied 
over the artery and compressed as explained in answer to 
Question 498. The bleeding can also be stopped by placing 
around piece of wood or other form of pad between the arm 
at a and the body and thentying the arm tightly against the 
body, so that the pad will be pressed against the arm. 

Question 540. In case of rupture to an artery below the knee, 
where should the pressure be applied ? 

Answer. The artery approaches near the surface at c, c, im- 
mediately back of the knee, where it is represented in dotted 
lines in fiy. 230. Pressure should theretore be applied at that 
point first with the thumb until a tourniquet can be applied. 
The bleeding can also be stopped by elevating the leg and al- 
lowing it to rest on the back of a chair or other similar sup- 
port. The weight of the leg will then bring sufficient pressure 
on the artery to stop the bleeding. A towel or other soft ma- 
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terial should be placed over the back of the chair, so that the 
pressure will not be too painful to the sufferer. 

Question 541. If an artery is ruptured in the leg above the 
knee, where should the pressure be applied ? 

Answer. In the thigh at d, where the beating or pulsations 
in the artery can be distinctly felt. The reader should famil- 
iarize himself with the position of the arteries by feeling their 
location in his own body. By doing so he may be able to save 
the lifeof a companion or other person in case of accident, 
whereas without such knowledge the injured person would 
die. 

Question 542. After the arterial bleeding has been stopped, if 
blood should continue to ooze out of the wound, what should be 
done ? 

Answer, The wound should be filled with lint or cotton 
waste; and the limb then be bandaged by beginning at its 
extremity and wrapping the bandage closely and evenly 
around it so as to bring, as nearly as possible, an equal press- 
ure on the whole of it, Bandaging the limb in this way up 
to the point where the pressure is applied to the artery, will 
prevent swelling and the veins will be compressed so that the 
blood will not flow from their torn extremities. 

Question 543. When the bleeding has been stopped, what 
should be done? 

Answer, The injured person should be laid in as comfortable 
a place as can be procured for him, and should be givena 
moderate drink of water. If much exhausted, two or three 
tablespoonsful of brandy or whisky, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of water, should be given first, and smaller quantities, of 
not MORE THAN A TABLESPOONFUL at a time, should then be 
given every half hour. Usually wounded persons are given 
too much stimulant, so that frequently they are injured more 
than they are benefited thereby. 

After a person has lost much blood, he feels an intolerable 
thirst, but if too much water is given him, he is apt to become 
sick and vomit, which weakens him still more. It is therefore 
best to give him very little water, say a teaspoonful at a time, 
after the first drink, or ifice can be obtained, give the sufferer 
pieces of ice frequently, which can be allowed to melt slowly in 
his mouth. 

Question 544. When a person is insensible, what should be 
done for him? 

Answer, Lay him down in as comfortable a place as the cir- 
cumstances will permit, and protect him from cold, rain or 
hot sun, as may be needed. A common error is to place in- 
jured and insensible persons in an erect position or in a chair, 
If he is insensible he should always be laid down with his 
head slightly lower than his body. Then water should be 
dashed two or three times on his face and warm bricks, stones 
or pieces of iron, such as coupling links or pins applied to his 
feet and in the arm-pite and between the thighs, being care- 
ful that the warm objects applied are not hot enough to burn, 
Then cover the pe:son with blankets, heavy coats or any- 
thing else which will keep him warm, Wounded persons soon 
become cold and chilled, the effects of which are very in- 
jurious, and therefore especial pains should be taken to keep 
them warm. In very cold weather there is great danger that 
injured persons will be frost-bitten, which must be carefully 
guarded against. 

In case of shock, when the injured person lies pale, faint, 
cold and sometimes i ible, with feebled pulse and labored 
breathing, anything like excitement must be avoided, as it 
tends to exhaust the patient. 

All assistance and attention should be given to wounded per 
sons with the least noise and excitement, and all crowds 
and idle spectators should be driven away and every effort 
made to keep the sufferer comfortable and quite. If food is 
given it should be in the form of beef tea or broth, and in 
small quantities at a time. 

Question 545. In case any bones are broken, what shoutd be 
done ? 

Answer. The limb should be supported as comfortably as 
possible until a doctor’s services can be obtained. There is 
danger with a broken limb that the bones will protrude 
through the flesh and skin, to avoid which the limb should be 
placed in a natural position and laid on a pillow, car cushion 
or other soft object, This should then be wrapped around the 
limb and tied in this position, so as to prevent any movement 
of the broken bones. 

Question 546. Jf a person is crushed or severely burned, 
what should be done ? 

Answer, The immediate danger from such injuries arises 
from the “‘shock” to the syster. It is usually best to bandage 
the part which is crushed until surgical aid can be obtained, 
and the sufferer treated as explained in answer to Question 
54. 

Question 547. What should be done for a person who has 
been burned or scalded ? 

Answer, Lint or cotton waste saturated with molasses and 
water should be applied to the wound, or it should be dusted 
with wheat flour, and then dressed with lint or cotton waste, 
and loosely bandaged. If the injury should be severe, a shiv- 
ering followed by depression is very likely tocome on. To 
check this warmth in the form of hut applications and stimu. 
lante should be used, as already explained. 

Question 548. What should be done for a frost bite? 

Answer. Warmth should be applied to the frozen part very 
gradually by rubbing with snow or pouring cold water on it, 
The occurrence of stinging pain, with a change in color, isa 
signal to stop all rubbing or other measure which might excite 
inflammation. If the frozen part turns black the next day, a 
poultice should be applied. 

{f persons exposed to the cold become very much exhaust: d 
or sleepy, stimulants should be given, as explained in answer 
to Question 504, and the bedy briskly rubbed with the hands 
and warm flannel or other wo-len material, 

Question 549, How should a person be treated who has been 
sun-struck ? 








Answer, Apply cold water or ice to the head, place the 
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sufferer in a coo) place, and make him comfortable. After be- 
ing sun-struck the person should not work for some days or 
weeks thereafter until his health and strength are fully re- 
covered, 


ee 


PART XXXIX. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND QUALIFICATIONS OF LOCOMO- 
TIVE RUNNERS.* 

Question 550. What are the dangers to which the runner and 
the fireman are exposed by their work on the engine? 

Answer, Runners and firemen are not only exposed to great 
bodily injury or even death by every accident which may hap- 
pen to their engine, but their health is quickly destroyed by 
the constant changes of the weather to which their position 
exposes them, and also by the effect of the heat of the fire 
and by the smoke by which they are often surrounded. 
In order to save themselves from great injuries, run- 
ners and firemen should always act with the great- 
est caution, and never rush carelessly into dan- 
ger. They should never adopt te principle oi foolhardy 
and thoughtless people, who by the consciousness of contin- 
ued danger fall into the habit of carelessly “ trusting to their 
luck,” ete. On the contrary, they should always face the dan- 
ger with their eyes open and with the greatest conscientious- 
ness. Many try to show great courage by scorning the dan- 
ger, and some such even wish to meet a little in order to be 
able to show their pluck. These should bear in mind tat 
they have a great responsibility laid upon them, and that it 
is not alone their own well-being or life which is at stake in 
case of any mishap, but that by their careless behavior they 
may wound or kill the helpless people who are committed to 
their care, cause incalculable misery by robbing families of 
their sole support and of their children; in short, they may 
bring sorrow and mourning among their fellow-men. The 
thought of the curse and the despair of the survivors may 
give sleepless hours even to a locomotive runner who knows 
himself to have been without any fault regarding an accident; 
how much more must it be with him who cannot give himself 
this assurance? There are not wanting instances in which 
the runner who caused such an accident by his thoughtless- 
ness, driven to despair by his own heavily-burdened con- 
science, went miserably to ruin. 

In order to protect yourselves in a measure from the 
injarious effects of change of weather, smoke, cold, etc., fre- 
quent bathing and cleaning of the skin are absolutely neces- 
sary, and also the wearing of a woollen undershirt next the 
skin at all seasons. 

The gases of coal which which pour out ot the furnace- 
door, if it is opened when the throttle is closed, have an 
especially injurious effect on the throat, lungs, etc. You 
should alwaye see to it, therefore, that the blower is always 
open before the fire-door, in order that these injurious gases, 
which have collecved during a halt, may be drawn forward and 
up the smoke-stack by the draft. 

Likewise the steady, loud clatter which the engine makes 
while running has an injurious influence on the nervous 
system. The runner should therefore endeavor to lessen 
these shocks of the engine as far as possible by keeping watch 
over it and keeping its parts accurately adjusted, In order 
to keep himself fresh and strong in his service, which is ex- 
tremely exhaustive to body and mind, the runner must try 
te strengthen himself by regular, temperate living and 
eating abundant nourishing food. The common use of 
strong drinks, which undermines the mental and physical 
strength of men, should be avoided by a person occupying the 
exhaustive and responsible position of a locomotive runner, 
If in ordinary life a drunken man is unfit for any simple work, 
how shall a drunken runner or fireman, hardly able to keep on 
his feet, undertake the difficult management of so great, so 
delicate and so costly a machine asa locomotive? How can 
hundreds of men quietly trust their lives and limbs to such a 
man, whom one cannot help despising? Rightfull , therefore, 
conscientious railroad managers place the greatest stress ou 
the sobriety of the runners and firemen, and instantly dis- 
charge from their service those who give themselves up to a 
passion for drink. 


Owing to the demands which their daily labor makes upon 
their strength and endurance, locomotive runners should be 
careful not to increase the drain by dissipation, irregular 
hours or overwork. There seems to be something about the 
power of endurance of the human trame analogous to the ca- 
pacity of a bar of iron or steel to resist strains. Solong as the 
strains do not exceed the elastic limit, that isif the bar re- 
covers its original length when the strain is removed, it will 
bear millions of such strains without becoming weaker; but if 
it is strained so hard that it is permanently stretched, then 
a very few applications of the force will rupture the bar. Ina 
similar way, ifthe strain or fatigue which a man endures is 
no more than he will recover from after the ordinary rest, he 
can endure an almost unlimited number of such strains, but 
if the fatigue exceeds his ‘elastic limit,” then he soon becomes 
permanently injured thereby. It often happens that an ex- 
cessive amount of work is unavoidable, but when it can be 
avoided it should be by those who wish to preserve their health 
and strength. 

Qurstion 551. What requirements and duties should every lo- 
comotive runner fulsid ? 

‘Answer, Every locomotive runner should fulfili the following 
requirements and duties : 

1. He should have an exact knowledge of the engine intrusted 
to him, and a general knowledge of the nature and construc- 
tion of steam engines generally. Likewise, he should be per- 
fectly familiar with the management of the boiler, the running 
of the engine, and the way of keepiug the working parts in 
condition ; also, with the forms and peculiarities of the line of 

*Norr.—This om ie almost entirely a translation from Prof. George 


c-* “ der Einrichtung und Betriebes der Loeomo- 
ve, - 








road on which he runs, the rules which govern the running of 
trains and with the signal system adopted. 

2. Health and bodily strength he must have in abundant 
measure in bis position, which is exhausting and exposed to 
all sorts of weather. 

8. He should have a good, plain common-school education, 
and be ready at reading, writing and arithmetic. 

4. He should always carry out exactly and cheerfully the regu- 
lations of the service, or the instructions given him by special 
orders from the officers over him. 

5. Faithfulness, frankness and honesty, which characterize 
an upright man in ordinary life, and also the strictest temper- 
ance in the use offstrong drink, he should possess in a high de- 
gree in his very responsible position. 

6. He should have acquired a certain degree of skill in put- 
ting together and taking apart locomotives, and also in repair- 
ing separate parts of them. It is desirable that he should 
always be present when his own engine is taken apart, put to- 
gether or repaired, in order that he may acquire a thorough 
knowledge of its condition and learn to urderstand properly 
the importance of its various parts. 

7. In caring for his engine he must preserve perfect cleanli- 
liness and order, and in using fuel he must manifest the great- 
est care and rigid economy. 

8. Whenever there is danger, coolness and self possession 
are indispensably necessary, and any thoughtlessness or reck- 
lessness is to be strictly avoided. 

9. Towards his superior officers his behavior should be re- 
spectful and obliging ; towards those under him, patient and 
kindly. He should endeavor, as far as possible, to instruct the 
fireman who accompanies him and make him familiar with the 
construction and management of the engine, and should see 
that he does his work strictly in accordance with his instruc- 
tions. 

It is the fireman’s duty to follow the runner’s instructions 
strictly, and in case of any sudden disability of the runner 
he must stop the engine in accordance with the instructions 
given him, and then give the proper signals fer help, until an- 
other runner arrives. The engine is to be kept at a halt with 
all the usual precautions. 

10. The runner should try to keep himself informed of the 
progress and improvement of locomotives by reading suitable 
books and technical periodicals, and when possible acquire 
some skill in geometrical and machine drawing, in order to 
accustom himself to accurate work and sound and systematic 
thinking. 

Question 552. What studies should mechanics, locomotive 
runners and firemen take up, and what technical books should 
they read ? 

Answer, As already stated, they should know how to read 
and write their own language, and understand arithmetic and 
have some knowledge of geography. Every locomotive runner 
and fireman has a good dval of spare time, a part of which he 
can devote to study, and allof them, even if they have not 
had the advamtage of early education, could by industry 
and perseverance acquire a knowledge of ‘“ reading, 
writing and cyphering.” The assistance of a good teacher 
should always be procured, if possible. With so much knowl- 
edge, some book o. natural philosophy can be read to advan- 
tage, and then some book on mechanics. The following list 
of books is given, which the student will do well to read in the 
order in which they are named, It should always be remem- 
bered, however, that the mere buying of books contributes 
ve.y little kuowledge to the owner. It is the reading and un- 
derstanding them which “ increases knowledge:” 

LIST OF BOOKS FOR MECHANICS, LOCOMOTIVE RUNNERS, FIREMEN, ETO, 

Lessons in Elementary Physics, by Balfour Stewart; published by 


.| Macmillan & Co., New York; $1.50 


— Mechanics, by Prof. Ball; published by Macmillan & 
Co., New York; $9.00. 

The New Chemistry, by Prof, J. P. Cooke; published by Appleton & 
Co., New York; $2.00. 

Elementary Treatise on Heat, by Balfour Stewart; publishea by 
Macmillan & Co,, New York; $2.50. 

Combustion of Coal, by C. Wye Williams; published by Lockwood 
& Co,, Londou; $1.20. 

A Treatise on Steam Boilers, by Robert Wilson; published by Lock- 
wood & Co., London; $3, 

Link-Valve Motion, by Wm. 8. Auchincloss; published by D. Van 
Nostrand, New York; $3. 

The Conservation of Energy, by Balfour Stewart; published by Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York; $1.50, 


END OF THE CATECHISM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


—The earnings of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad and 
leased lines for the first and second weeks in August were: 
a $236,296; 1873, $230,521; increase, $5,775, or 2% per 
cen 

—The earnings of the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Cen- 
tral Railroad for the six montis ending June 30 were: 








1874. 1873, Increase. Decrease. P, c, 
Earnings..$1,941,458.55 $2,281,535.91 .......... $350,077.36 163 
Expenses.. 1,491,640.37 | 2,000,615.12 ........-. 608,974.75 25% 

Not car’gs$439,818.18 $280,920.79 $168,897.99 ........... 66% 


The expenses were 77.23 per cent. of earnings in 1874, and 
87.69 per cent. in 1873. 


—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Oanada for 
the week ending August 28 were : 1874, £19,378 ; 1878, £22,984; 
decrease, £3,606, or 155% per cent. 


—The earnings of the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio Railroad 
for June were: 1874, $127,659; 1873, $149,729; decrease, $22,070, 
or 14% per cent. 


—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway for the week 
ending Ange were: 1874, £40,700; 1873, £43,500; decrease, 
£2,800, or 6% per cent. 

—The United States flour and grain exports from Atlantic 

orts to Europe for the four weeks cucieg September 17 were 

,582 barrels ef flour, 4,486,982 bushels of wheat and 1,529,487 
bushels of corn. 


—During the months of J 2 and August the wheat exports 
of San Francisco were 1,312,723 bushels in 1874, against 1,371,- 
125 in 1878 and 1,888,641 in 1872. 
—Montreal grain receipts desing the eight months endin 

with August were 5,485,584 bushels of wheat and 2,245, 

of corn in 1874 against 4,604,760 of wheat and 2,777,675 of corn 
in 1878, an increase of 19 per cent. in wheat and a decrease of 
19 per cent. in corn, 





—The following statement of earnings and expenses of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the six months er June 80, has 
been published, showing that the earnings of the main line 
were: 

1874, 1873. Increase. Decrease, P, c, 
Earnings. . ..$9,930,362.52 $11,175,321.58 .......... $1,244,959.06 111 
Expenses.... 5,600,784.98  7,280,026.70 ...... -. 1,679,241.72 231¢ 

Net car’gs.$4,329,577,54 $3,895,204.88 $434,282.66 ............ nx 

The earnings were $27,973 per mile in 1874 and $31,480 in 
1878. The expenses were 56.40 per cent. of earnings in 1874, 
and 65.14 per cent. in 1873. The earnings of the branch lineg 
were: 





1874, 1873. Increase. Decrease. P,c, 
Earnings..$1,192.666 48 $1,203,006 21 .... .... $ 10,839 73 0% 
Expenses . 906,336 36 1,021,114 32 .......... 114,717 96 11% 


Net carn’gs $286,330 12 $181,891 89 $104,438 23 ......... 57% 
The expenses were 75.99 per cent. in 1874 against 84.88 per 
cent. in 1873. 
The earnings of the (leased) United Railroads of New Jersey 
for the same — were: 
8) 





> 1873. Increase. Decresse. P, o, 
Earnings. .. 4,276,040 05 $4,133,816 46 $142,223 59 ........... 3% 
Expenses... 3,128,982 31 3,617.150 07 ..... ..... $488,167 76 133, 
Net carn’ye $1,147,057 74 $516,666 39 $690,391 35..... 122 

The expenses were 73.20 per cent. of earnings in 1874 against 
87.50 in 1873, 


—The earnings of the Toronto, Grey & Bruce Railway for 
the year ending June 30, 1874, were: 








Barnings (62,415 per mile). 0.040000 ccnseneserecdeees cee $347,744 10 
Expenses (57,28 per COMt).......sccsccecses soeses seoeees 199,191 29 
Net earn’ ngs ($1,032 per mile)........ ..s.eeseeeees $148,552 81 


—The earnings of the Toronto & Nipissing Railway for the 
year ending June 30 were: 
ey eee ee erry $2,18,207 31 
Expenses (55.58 per cent.)........ ees 121,273 60 


Net earnings ($1,144 per mile)................e00. $96,933 71 
—The earnings of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway for 
the first week in September were: 1874, $6,617; 1873, $8,966; 
decrease, $2,349, or 2614 per cent. 
—The earnings of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Railway for the six months ending June 30 were: 








1874. 1873, Decrease. P.c, 

Earnings ....... $4,474,158 73 $65,084,140 84 $609,982 11 12 
Bxpenses....... 2,684,826 67 8,116,137 89 431,311 22 13% 
Net earnings . 71,789,332 06 $1,968,002 95 $178,670 89 9% 


The . were 60.07 per cent. in 1874, and 61.29 per 
cent, in 1873. 


—The earnings of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad for 
the six months ending June 30 were: 


1874, 1873, Decrease. P. ¢. 
Earnings .......$1,460,387 03 $1,790,470 67 $330,083 64 18% 
Expenses....... 710,755 79 951,833 14 


241,077 35 25% 


Net earnings. $749,631 24 $838,637 53 $89,006 29 10% 

The expenses were 48.67 per cent. of earnings in 1874, and 
53.16 per cent. in 1873. 

—Of the eastward shipments of flour and grain from West- 
ern lake ports during the week ending September 12, 58 per 
cent. of the flour, 6% Pay cent. of the wheat, less than 3 per 
cent. of the corn and 64% per cent. of the oats went by rail. 

—Of the shipments of grain from Buffalo during the week 
ending September 12, 29 per cent. was by rail. 

—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending September 4 were: 1874, £20,779; 1873, £23,- 
894; decrease, £3,115, or 13 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway for the week 
ending September 5 were: 1874, £43,000; 1873, £40,300; in- 
crease, £2,700, or 6% per cent. 

—The earnings of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way for the second week in September were: 1874, $165,200; 
1873, $277,620; decrease, $112,420, or 40% per cent. 

— The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway for 
August were: 1874, St. Louis Division, $61,514.47; Nashville 
Division, $49,409.98; total,' $110,924.45; 1873, totul, $113,162.63; 
decrease, $2,238.18, or 2 per cent. 








Rapid Transit in New York. 


The American Suciety ot Civil Engineers has issued the fol- 
lowing circular, which all persons interested in the subject ave 
invited to attend to: 


At the regular meeting held Sept. 8, 1874, it was ‘ 

“i Resoleel, That a committee of five members of this soci- 
ety be aprnointed by the President to investigate the necessary 
conditions of success, and to recommend plans for 

oe : The best means of rapid transit for passengers, 
an 

‘*Second: The best and cheapest methods of delivering, 
storing and distributing goods and freight in and about the 
city of New York; with instructions to examine plans and to 
receive ee such as parties interested in the matter 
may. chovse to offer, and to report on or before the first day of 
December, 1874. 

‘Messrs. O. Chanute, M. N. Forney, Isaac C. Backbost, 
Charies K. Graham and Francis Collingwood were appoint 
such committee.” 

You will confer a favor upon the committee and the society 
by furnishing whatever contribution or suggestions you may 
deem of value on the above subjects, or by calling attention to 
the sources of such intormation. Due credit will be given for 
all aid rendered to the committee. 

In refer: ing to plans —— to accomplish these objects, 
it ——— desired to ascertain accurately : 
for 





he route and location proposed, and the reasons there- 


ae The character of structure proposed in various parts of 

e city. 

8. A close estimate of the cost in detail. _ i 
It is greatly preterred that all communications shall be in 


writing. 
Piease address G. Levericu, Secretary. 


The West Bell Ringer. 


The company informs us that there are now in use of ry 4 
automatic locomotive bell ringers 225 on the Lake Shore 
Michigan Southern, 125 on the Chicago & Northwestern, - on 
the Chicago, Rock island & Pacific, 76 on the Chicago & A “ 
144 on the Michigan Central, 200 on the Chicago, arling 
& Quincy, 27 on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 19 on & 
Pennsylvania, 40 on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. a 
40 on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and on Dele 
engines of the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern. The ti 
ware & Hudson Company has adopted it, the Grand _= hy 
trying it, the Toronto & Nipissing has two and has a Mid- 
more, the Toronto, Gre Bruce has two, the Cans Cs 
land has ordered it for all its engines, the Northern 0° © it. 
has four, and several Eastern roads are or ‘ering and trys od 











As it is but about a year since the ringer was Inu 
to public attention, it certainly has made very flattering pro- 
gress. 
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Earpi 
Mileage. Earnings. im 
Name of Road ’ - tT aie 
. , . | | 4 Increase. | Decrease .|Per c. } 
187 | 1873. | Inc. | Dec. |Per c. 1874. | 1873, 1874. | 1873. 

Atlantic & Pacific and leased lines....... 459, 51, , coe / 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota. ret oie ber sents ae aie | . o4 / $06 
dink desaaehweeeaah>seeeuie 1,301,000 4 1,032; 1,028 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......--......-.0., 183,010 20 433| ‘361 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... 704,300 8 503; 6555 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cin. & Ind........ 403,175 2 8568) 974 
Deuver & |-io wrande.......... 35,286 299 310 
lilinois Central. och ., eens 708,808 639 694 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’t’n..... 144,173 419) 492 
Michigan Central.............. wos wabie 603,835 144 7133 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.............. 289,000 429 
Ohio & Missiszippi..............scesee0 J 324,360 825| 780 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre H., main line.. 113,448 426 480 

“ se es branches... ie 49,998 704 761 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southe.n... 685 | 5 254,230 371 417 
St. Louis & Southeastern............... BE cE 245002 Lennnoes 110,924 $18} 324 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw............... | 237 eee ,ébbee oveee 90,718 383 578 
Toledo, Wabash & Western ............ i” ~* Meanne haan éeee 478,475 762| 1,030 
SER stescropessscossecrsass | 197] 197 pile 4 66,791 339) 

I Se ER pe. 10,709| 10,420 360, 61!...... | $6,437,590| , 

Total increase or decrease........ | ee ° | coeser | 280) ....0. 2%) .. z Hoeee seit bee 9 b ssse 5 “gon ’ ‘4 é | aes ° hod 

| | 





RAILROAD EARNINGS, EIGHT MONTHS ENDING AUGUST $31. 



















































































Mileage. | Earnings. Earnings per mile. 
Name of Road. oa Increase.; Dec. |Per c. 
| 
howe 1873. | In. Dec Per c.| 1874. 1873. Ea 1873. Inc. Dec! Per c. 
' 

Atlantic & Pacific and leased lines 738) 799 el 756) £ 3.148,636| $3,208 ae 64,817 | | | 

c & Pacific abe a8. ’ Reed é| £3.148,65 J eevesmue’ ,260) $4,016 $244)... .| 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minn. 424; 334| 90)....) 27 743,992 678,545) _ ox “16 20090. $277) 188 

Contral Pacific. ........0.cesceses 1,260| 1,218] 42/....| 334] 8,911,903] 8,791,589) 1%| 7,073) 7,218)....| 145) 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 0 ..+... 423) 403| 20|....) 05] 998,579] 812,466) 29%| 2,361| 2016 345|....| 173¢ 
Chicago, Miiwaukee & St. Paul....| 1,399) 1,984] 16|....| 14%] 6,935.545| 6,225,201 18%| 4,243) 3.775! 468 | 19% 
Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago..| ' 76] ” %6|....|....|-.c. 995.297] 247.603 19%| 3,937| 3,301] 636|..... 19% 
G.eveland, Col., Cin. & Indianap..| 470} 470)....)....|....6. 9,686,251] 3,286.051 18%| 5,715) 6,992 1277| 18% 
Illinois Central...........-...-.--| 1,109] 1,109|....|.... 4,926,099] 6,246,988]......... 6%| 4,442) 4-731\.... | “6% 
Indianapolis, Bloomington SWeé 344 319} 265}).... 7%| 1,( 91,589 975,568 11% 8,144) 38,68) 86). 2% 
Michigan Central.............+.- 794| 87) 7|....| 0%| 4,880,893] 4,830,009 11-16| 6,147} 6,137) 10]. 0% 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas........| 786] 678} 108|....| 15%] 1,970,125] 2,079,041 53%| 2.546 3,066|....| 521 16% 
Ohio & Mississippi ....... ssesee 39% Wl sicotaies eeeeee| 2,273,936) 2,431,616 636; 5,786, 6,187|....| 401 6% 
St. Louis, Alt. & T. H., Main Line| 266] 266)... |... |...... 792,931| 930,128] 14%| 2,981! 3,497) 514) 14% 
“ “ « ” Branches.. 71 . Be Se See $37,849! 397,800! 1534| 4,758| 6,604'....| 846| 15%, 
8t. Louis, Iron Mountain & So....| 498)  387/ 111|....| 28%] 1,616,710| 1,622,779|.......... 7.069] 0 7-16] 3,245] 4,194|....| 949] 225, 
St. Louis & Southeastern... .... | 349] 3401....]. |.....- 802,557| 853,626) -.ee| 51,069) 6 | 2,300) 2,446)... 146| 6 

Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw......... i ea. ah ee eee 718.998}  810,717|..... veeee| 91,719] 1134) 8,084) 3,491|....| 887) 1134 
Toledo, Wabash & Western.... ..| 628] 628)....|....|...... 9,396,454) 3,825,252|..........| 428,798 1134| 5,408) 6,091/ .. | 683) 11% 
Deets le bic cdee 10,264| 9,997| 418] 61]...... 45,522,337| 46,253,386) $1,296,824 2, al ‘ 
Tota) increase or decrease...... |eseeee | seeee | 357 ne OMI oo: -besselese arn he may 731.009 19-16 cog ceca Kile my 

| . | 


Sontributions. 


The Action of the Forces that Move a Locomotive. 








To THe Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


If I rightly understand your criticism (in the Ramroap 
GazertTe for September 5) on my letter of August 1, it is that 
my argument fails on account of an assumption of untenable 
premises. ‘The principles called in question relating to the 
action of the crank are in general so well understood that it 
was not thought necessary to introduce the demonstrations on 
which they depend. Your recent article, however, contains 
such novel ideas on the subject that it may serve as an apology 
for giving the simple train of reasoning referred to. 

If a force acts upon a body in such a manner as to produce 
motion and overcome resistance, power is exerted; but if the 
body is fixed and rigid, the tendency of the force to produce 
motion is resisted by the body’s reaction. A force sometimes 
produces motion in a body when the conditions are such that 
the direction in which the body moves is different from the 
direction in which the force acts. Under these circumstances 
only that part of the force that can be resolved in the direction 
inwhich the motion takes place produces a moving effect. 
For example, if the body A, fig. 1, can only move along the 
horizontal plane D E, a force represented in intensity and di- 
rection by the line D C cannot overcome any more resistance 
to motion than the smaller force, acting horizontally, repre- 
sented in intensity and direction by the line B C. 

{n the ordinary application of a moving force for praetical 
purposes, the machinery of transmission is so arranged that 
the power and resistance pass through different distances in 
the same time, and the intensity of the force exerted by the 
prime mover is consequently different from that employed in 
overcoming the resistance. ‘The relation between the intensi- 
ties, in this case, is expressed by the law that they are inverse- 
ly proportional to the distances passed over by each in a given 
time, 

: The foregoing are the principles used in the argument given 

in my former letter on *‘ The Action of the Forces Which Move 

4 Locomotive,” and it only remains to explain their applica- 

tion, 

A locomotive is a self-contained machine, that is, made to 
move and do useful work by the application of force to mov- 
ig parts that are firmly attached to the machine, and by 
means of a suitable mechanism the power transmitted from 
the engine is made to overcome resistance at the tread of the 
driving-wheels. In order that the locomotive may be moved 
by the action of its engines it is necessary that the driving- 

wheels should revolve; and to effect this result the power must 
be applied to the wheels at some points other than their cen- 
‘ers, and in directions which do not pass through the center. 
other words, no pressure that can be applied di- 
tectly at the ceuler of the axle, and exerted from 

“me part of the locomotive through connections that have 

pe emont to outside objects, will cause the wheels to re- 

tae oo this it would appear that in considering the ac- 
& forces which move a locomotive, only those which 

= then the crank-pin need to be considered in relation to their 
effect, and only that part of those forces that can be 








moving forces acting on the piston and crank-pin of a steam 
engine, In the writer’s former letter it was stated that the 
mean horizontal moving pressure on the crank-pin was 6,366 
resolved in the direction in which the motion takes place. 
Thus the question becomes that of the relation between the 





pounds, acting with a lever arm equal to the throw ot the 
crank, when the mean pressure on the piston was 10,000 
pounds. This is indirect conflict with your statement that 
the horizontal mean pressure is 10,000 pounds, acting with the 


same leverarm. The latter assertion has frequently been 
made before, and as frequently disproved ; but it seems neces- 
sary to reproduce the demonstration. In fig. 2, the circle 
represents the path described by the center of the crank-pin, 
and to simplify the discussion the angularity of the 
connecting-rod is disregarded. Five positions of the center of 
the crank are shown by the straight lines B A, 0 A, D A, EA, 
FA. The pressure on the piston, transmitted through the 
connecting-rod and acting upon the crank-pin, is indicated by 
the arrows, a, b, c, d, h,—each representing an intensity of 
10,000 pounds. The only part of this force which tends to 





produce motion at any point is as much as can be resolved in 





the direction of a tangent to the circle of that point. This is 
shown for the points 0, D, HZ, F, by the arrows, ¢, f, 9, h, and 
the mean tangential force, or the mean of all these varying 
pressures, can readily be determined. While the piston is 
moving over the diameter of the circle, the center of the crank- 
pin is passing through half the circumference of the same 
circle, or 1.5708 times the diameter. Hence, if the mean pres- 
sure on the piston is 10,000 pounds, 

10,000 : mean tangential pressure : : 1.5708 times diameter : diameter, 
and the mean tangential pressure 


10 000 
=—— = 6,366 pounds. 
1.5708 


An inspection of fig. 2 will show that while the mean 
horizontal pressure is constant, and equal to 10,000 pounds, 
the lever arm with which it acts is continually changing. 

Thus, at the point B, the leyer-arm is zero, or the pressure 
has no tendency to produce motion; at 0, the lever-arm is I, 
at Dit is HD, and so on. Hence it will be necessary to find 
the mean lever-arm. At any point of the path of the center ot 
the crank-pin, as at D, it appears that the relation between 
the horizontal and tangential pressures is the same as that 
between AD, the throw of the crank, and HD, the arm of the 
horizontal pressure at that point, so that the mean lever-arm 
is 0.6366 of the throw of the crank. Now the moment of the 
force, or its tendency to produce rotation of the driving 
wheels, is the same, whether its intensity be taken as 10,000 
pounds and the lever-arm as 0.6366, or whether the intensity 
be estimated as 6,366 pounds, and the lever-arm as unity. 

In my former letter the tangential pressure was taken, with 
the whole lever-arm of the crank, instead of the horizontal 
pressure, with the reduced lever-arm, since the two are 
equivalent in their moving effects. The former 
article, then, cannot fairly give occasion for the conclusion 
that the unbalanced pressure, when the crank is on the 
center, can force the engine either ahead or back. Neither 
‘vas there anything in that article to warrant the assumption 
that the unbalanced pressure of the vertical cylinders of a k co- 
motive could increase or decrease the weight on the driving- 
wheels, Such a pressure might produce strains on the top or 
bottom of the axle-bearings, a reaction to the pressure upon 
the cylinder-heads, but it would be necessary to apply the 
pressure from without the locomotive to effect the weight. 
The case presented in your final illustration does not seem to 
be analogous to that of the locomotive. The stone moves, and 
the rollers revolve in consequence, while with the locomotive 
the motion is the result of the revolution of the wheels, The 
reference to Lord Duudreary’s dog must not be forgotten. If 
the world were only easier to move than the locomotive the 
latter might remain at rest, and cause the earth to revolve, by 
means of the power acting at the tread of the wheels. 

These illustrations, however, can hardly do justice to the 
subject. The question at issue seems to be, whether the loco- 
motive is moved by a force that make the driving-wheels re- 
volve, that is to say, moving force, or by force whose only 
tendeucy is to produce pressure which is counteracted by the 
resistance of the bearings and frame. 

Ricuarp H. Burt. 

No. 80 Broapway, New York, Sept. 8, 1874. 


{In justice to Mr. Buel we should say that the above 
letter was received about two weeks ago, and that the 
apparent delay in his meeting our argumants is due to us 
and not to him, we having found it inconvenient to pub- 
lish it earlier.—Eprror Ratinoap Gazerre. } 





—_— — —_—— 


An English Railroad Commissioner’s Opinions. 





On the 2d of June a public dinner was given at Derby, Eng- 
land, to Mr. W. P. Price, now one of the three Railway Com- 
missioners of Great Britain, but before his appointment to 
thai position on the creation of the Commission last year, 
for thre. years Chairman and for twenty years in the service 
of the Midiand Railway Company. The occasion of the dinner 
was the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. Price on the part 
of the company, the proprietors having voted £1,000 for that 
purpose the previous August. In the course of a speech at this 
dinner Mr. Price said: 


**This is not the time or the place in which to discuss tle rela- 
tions which should naturally subsist between that service to 
which, as your chairman has said, [ have devoted the best years 
of my life, and that tv which I have pledged the few remainin 
a a that I can consistently devote to public work; but I shal 

6 trespassing upon the area of no possible controversy if I say 
that allegiance to my present duties involves, as a personal 
matter, and in my own mind, no possible disloyalty to the 
past; and that I was very largely influenced in my decision to 
accept my present sphere of action by the hope that I might 
aid in infusing into the administration of the act of 1871 a 
spirit of justice and of consideration towards that “ and 
important interest which has done so much to develop the in- 
dustry and commercial resources of this country, with—up to 
this time at all evente—so very little advantage to itself. I 
had hoped Ishould only be transferring whatever efforts I 
could make useful at all from the service of the Midland to the 
service of the great railway community at large; and I had in- 
dulged in the hope that I might be so fortunate as to conciliate 
as large a measure of the confidence of that community as it 
is in human nature to repose in those by whom it is in any 
manner restricted and controlled. I thought, too, that the 
desire to engage in the administration of that act the services 
of une who certainly had taken a prominent part in eons 
for the position, indicated a spirit of conciliation which it 
would be wise to reciprocate; and I must also confess that I 
thought the selection of the Chaitman of this company was a 

raceful tribute to the public spirit,and enterprise, and en- 
fighvened policy by which its career had been ever character- 
ized. The time hes not yet come in which w challenge or 
even to pronounce a judgment on the prudence or conduct of 
those ve constitute that commission; but in reference to the 
remark I made just now, itis only right I should say, in justice 
to my colleagues, that from that unreasonable and un: eason- 
ing prejudice against the railway interest, which has been so 
sedulously fostered and developed in the public mind, and 
oftentimes reflected in the press, they are wholly free. That 
although it has been my duty on some few occasions to en- 
deavor, may I say to enlighten, the court on questions of rail- 
way practice, it never has been my duty to appeal to its sense 
of justice.” 
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Editorial Announcements. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made able to Tum RattRoap Gazetrz. Vommunications 
for the of the Editors should be addressed Evrror 
RarLRoar GazErre. 


Coatributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
gist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us information of events which take under 

their such as changes in railroa/ officers, organi- 

zations and changes of companies, the letting, ess and 
comeenten Z contracts for new works or important improve- 
of ones, experiments in the of roads 

and mach and wn their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. D of subjects ining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
ilroad business by men practically acquainted with them 

are especially desired, 8 will é@ us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments 
op é y annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
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It is seldom that a company’s affairs get so searching an 
examination as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's have 
received from the Investigating Committee appointed at 
the last annual meeting, and it is seldom, we think we 
may say, that they more needed examination. By this we 
do not mean that there had been great corruption and mis- 
management or any, but simply that it had become well- 
nigh impossible to know exuctly what the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company had done or was doing, what even was 
ite property, what its obligations, what its purposes in its 
multitudinous combinations with other companies, and 
what the effect of these combinations. The company's 
management did not take the company into its confidence, 
much less the public; and we have heard that a former 
officer used to say that it was not best to let the stock- 
holders know too much about the company’s business, the 
same man being, probably, as scrupulously honest and 
as careful of the interests of the company as almost any 
railroad manager in the country. It is true that the 
company has always published yearly reports, which is 
more than many do, and has always given a great 
deal of information in these reports, and more 
than can be found in many others; but it remained true 
that they did not give complete information, nor enough 
to enable the stockholders to comprehend clearly the po- 
sition of their property. As a consequence, the most ex- 
aggerated rumors were current as to the obligations of the 
company, actual and contingent. Many suspected that it 
had become liable for the debts of half the railroads in the 
United States, and might easily be ruined in case of dis- 
aster. There wasa Southern Railway Security Company 
whose relations with the Pennsylvania seemed mysterious 
and whose obligations seemed indefinite. Meanwhile, 
every company which chose J. Edgar Thomson as a trustee 
or Thomas A. Scottas a director was at once announced as 
‘absorbed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company.” In 
this way the Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, the Atlantic 
& Pacific, the Northern Pacific and the Texas & Pacific 
have all been associated in popular belief with the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad Company; and though in nine cases out 
of ten that company has had no cennection whatever with 
the railroad in question, it has got the credit or discredit 
of it, and the result was finally a serious distrust of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which was suspected to 


discharge; and though this distrust may not 
have extended to great capitalists to any considerable 
extent until the company became a heavy borrower 
to provide for its floating debt and finally had to pay a 
dividend in its notes, it none the less had its bad effect 
on the company’s credit. Baseless rumors, if wide spread, 
usually have such an effect, and baseless rumors will easily 
rise and obtain credence when the affairs of a company are 
kept in any way obscure. 

Now we do not believe in the policy of concealing from 
shareholders the facts concerning their property. More 
than that, we believe that the public as well as the mem- 
bers of the company have a right to full information con- 
cerning the condition and workings of so important a pub- 
lic work as a railroad. It may be more difficult to carry 
out strategical plans for combinations and contests with 
other companies when everything is conducted above 
board ; but a railroad company’s chief work is not cam- 
paigning of this kind, but the straightforward pursuit 
of objects which its stockholders and all the rest of the 
world may know. Too many railroad companies at this 
day are conducted as if they were the private property of 
the managers, with no obligation to disclose its affairs to 
the shareholders, much less to the public; the assump- 
tion being, apparently, that if the stockholders get all 
the money that is made they will be and ought to 
be perfectly satisfied. This is bad enough anywhere 
and very common indeed; but itis especially bad ina 
growing corporation such as the Pennsylvania has been, 
whose condition at the beginning of a year was a very im- 
perfect criterion of what it would be at the end. The 
Pennsylvania, however, as we have said, has never been 
guilty of this extreme reticence, though the information in 
its reports has not been complete enough. 

The result of the Committee's investigation, doubtless, 
will be to strengthen confidence in the company. It esti- 
mates the values of the great mass of securities of other 
companies owned by the Pennsylvania, sums up the obli- 
gations which it has incurred by guarantees, etc. ; presents 
what purports to be a complete list of the interest, princi- 
pal and other dues which will have to be met for a long 
series of years to come, so that the company and not the 
management alone may know what it will have to provide 
for, and makes recommendations concerning the future 
policy which will doubtless be adopted and ought to 
strengthen the company materially. 

The first of these recommendations is that henceforth the 
board be limited to the administration of the compa- 
ny’s affairs, and denied legislative powers such as the 
making of contracts for lease and guarantee, accepting 
amendments to the charter, etc., which must be submit- 
ted to the shareholders. In order to secure greater effi- 
ciency in the board as an executive body, it is recom- 
mended that, as soon as it can be made legal, the board shall 
consist of ten paid directors, all chosen by the stockhold- 
ers, on recommendation of a committee of their number. 
Of these directors, three must be experts in railroad con- 
struction or management, and one ‘‘of distinguished 
reputation for financial experience and skill,” one of which 
four must be chosen President. As long as the present 
law remains in force, under which the board chooses four 
Vice-Presidents outside of their own number, the commit- 
tee of shareholders will nominate these to the directors, 
after conferring with the President, and an important 
feature connected with this duty is the publication of the 
names so recommended by the committee for six days be- 
fore the election. The committee also recommends that 
the annual report be made full and complete, and be pub- 
lished a week before the annual meeting in three Philadel- 
phia newspapers, so that the shareholders will have some 
criterion of the success of the board which they may be 
called ‘upon to re-elect at that time, and can 
be prepared to ask explanations and make  crit- 
icisms, as the case may seem to demand. This is the 
universal English practice, and seems to us of great im- 
portance if shareholders are to exercise anything like 
effective control over their companies, In a very large 
proportion of American companies, the shareholders do 
not get any account of the proceedings of the directors 
and the results of working the road until after the annual 
election, and often not till months afterwards. This 
practice probably originated with companies whose shares 
were nearly all held by their directors, but it leaves the 
stockholders who are not in the board wholly in the dark 
just when they must decide on the future conduct of their 
property, and has no sufficient justification. Shareholders 
whose roads have always been managed with great integ- 
rity and success are always apt to pay little or no attention 
to its affairs, but content themselves with pocketing their 
regular dividends; but certainly they ought to be able to 
inform themselves fully, and that in time to form conclu- 
sions as to the success of the management and to instruct 
it or change itif they see fit. 

Other recommendations of the Investigating Committee 
are that the board shall recommend to the shareholders 
for their action such policies as may seem to them expe- 
dient, and present estimates of all extraordinary expenses 





have imourred more obligations than it could 


meeting, with plans for raising the money therefor; that 
they shall submit a statement of earnings and expenses of 
the roads of the company at the time of making the half- 
yearly dividend as well as in the annual report, and that 
they be prohibited from incurring any floating debts in 
the form of bills payable except to meet temporary ex- 
penses for improvements of the Main Line and New Jersey 
roads, and from loaning the credit of the company to any 
other, unless the Pennsylvania owns a majority of the 
stock of that other. 

The Committee protests that it was unnecessary to pledge 
the securities owned by the company, valued at $50,000,000, 
under the consolidated mortgage, and also that this mort- 
gage provides for capital far beyond any present or pros- 
pective wants of the company. These securities, the Com- 
mittee think, should be available to reduce the bonded and 
floating debt, and they recommend that the board be in- 
structed hereafter to secure the control of subordinate 
connections either by consolidation or lease, and not by 
purchasing a controlling interest in the securities of those 
companies, which would absorb a vast amount 
of the company’s capital. This policy is to be 
adopted as far as possible with roads now con- 
trolled by the company. They are further instructed to 
sell available securities and apply the proceeds either to 
the purchase of the company’s bonds or to the improve- 
ment of the lines on which the consolidated mortgage is a 
lien. This policy, the Committee believe, will render un- 
necessary any further issue of bounds under the consoli- 
dated mortgage. A further recommendation is to secure 
all the shares of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Company” not now 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

It is said that the policy recommended by the Commit- 
tee is unqualifiedly endorsed by the present management; 
that, contrary to the general belief, the policy of indefi- 
nite expansion was due to the late management, which is 
saying, we suppose, that not J. Edgar Thomson, but 
Thomas A. Scott, has been the conservative in the com- 
pany’s management. 

The Committee’s report confirms the enormous present 
value and capacity for future development of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company’s property, which is doubtless the 
largest and the most important in the world controlled bya 
single corporation. Although its position is such that even 
a blundering management can hardly help to make it very 
productive, its extent and its opportuniti s will make abil- 
ity, vigor and skill more fruitful than in any other posi- 
tion on the Continent or the world. The fraction of one 
per cent., which might represent the difference between 
consummate and indifferent ability, would in a property 
of this extent amount to millions of dollars. There is 
outside of national governments (and rarely there) no such 
field for administrative ability as in the management of 
the great Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which has 
never lacked for able men, and is now, we hope, going for- 
ward and not backward. 





THE MECHANICS OF DRIVING-WHEEL ACTION. 


A letter from Mr. Richard H. Buel, published in another 
column, sets forth with great clearness the essential 
points of difference at issue in the discussion of this sub- 
ject and enables us to enter explicit denials of the propo- 
sitions and inferences of our correspondent. 

He says in the first place that ‘‘the power transmitted 
from the engines is made to overcome resistance at the 
tread of the driving-wheel.” Nowa locomotive does not 
overcome resistance at the tread of the driving-wheels un- 
less they slip. In proof of this we quote from a preceding 
paragraph of Mr. Buel’s letter his very clear and exact 
elucidation of the action of a force when it ‘‘exerts 
power.” He says, ‘‘if a force acts upon a body in such s 
manner as to produce motion and overcome resistance, 
power is exerted*; but if the body is fixed and rigid, the 
tendency of the force to produce motion is resisted by the 
body’s reaction.” Now the points of contact of the driv. 
ing-wheels with the rails and the rails themselves are both 
stationary or ‘‘ fixed,” and no ‘‘ motion” is produced and 
therefore no ‘‘ resistance” is overcome ‘at the tread of the 
driving-wheels.” The resistance of the train is overcome 
by forcibly pushing the engine axles forward, which then 
press against the boxes and they against the frames and 
thus move the locomotive and the train. 

Our correspondent also says that ‘in order that the 
locomotives may be moved by the action of its engines, it 
is necessary that the driving-wheels should revolve.” 
This, too, we are compelled to deny. If, for example, 
the back end of the connecting-rod of a locomotive instead 
of being connected to the crank-pin was attached by a pin 
or bolt to the rail, evidently the locomotive could be 
moved if there was sufficient force exerted on the 
pistons when the wheels were locked s0 88 hes 
slide on the rails. In that case the locomotive 
would obviously be pushed forward by the pressure oe 
the cylinder-head. It is true that it would be a very 
awkward method of applying the power, but it shows 
that the locomotive ‘‘may be moved” without raid 
the driving-wheels to revolve. In fact, the driving-wheels 











likely to be required for the year following each annual 


* The italics are ours. 
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are simply a convenient mechanical method of attaching 
and detaching, by their adhesion, the connecting-rods to 
end from the rails, and the action of the engine in 
moving the locomotive is the same whether the connect- 
rods are attached to the rails by a bolt, or by the adhesion 
of the driving-wheels. 


We are obliged to make still another denial, which is that 
we ever asserted ‘‘that the horizontal mean pressure is 10,- 
000 pounds acting with a lever arm equal to the throw of the 
crank” If we had said so it would certainly have indicated 
yery great ignorance of the principles of action ofthe crank, 
and would have stated a principle at variance with the 
rule given in answer to Question 303 of the ‘‘Catechism of 
the Locomotive” for calculating the tractive power of the 
locomotive. The horizontal pressure against the crank is, 
inthe case assumed, 10,000 pounds during the whole stroke. 
The length of the lever arm against which it acts is con- 
stantly varying. Its greatest length is when the crank is 
at half stroke, and from these points it diminishes until it 
reaches the dead points, where its length vanishes. Thus, 
when the crank is at a, fig. 7, the length of the lever arm 
is ad’, equal to the length of the crank. When the crank- 
pin is at b, the lever arm is equal to b’ d’; at c, it becomes 
ed’, and at d its length is 0. Now, if ‘‘a force produces 
motion in a body when the conditions are such that the di- 
rection in which the body moves is different from the direc- 
tion in which the force acts under these circumstances, only 
that part of the force that can be resolved in the direction 
in which the motion takes place ‘‘produces a moving effect.” 
Now the moving ‘‘ force” in the case of a locomotive is the 
pressure of steam in the cylinders, the ‘‘ body” to be 
moved isthe locomotive itself, and the only direction in 
which motion can take place is horizontally; from which 
it follows, we think conclusively, that only the horizontal 
forces produce any moving effect on a locomotive, and there- 
fore itis those alone which should be considered in such 
an investigation. All that portion of the force at right 
angles to the crank which cannot be resolved into a hori- 
zontal direction has no moving effect on the locomotive, 
and therefore need not be taken into consideration in an in- 
vestigation of ‘‘ the forces which move a locomotive.” 

If it is acknowledged that in the example heretofore 
selected for illustration of their discussion that ‘‘ the mean 
horizontal pressure on the crank-pin is constant and equal 
toj10,000 pounds,” or equal to the pressure on the cylinder- 
head, and that only that part of the force which can be 
resolved into a horizontal direction has any moving effect, 
itis hard to see how the conclusion presented in answer 
to Question 304 of the ‘‘Catechism of the Locomotive,” 
published in the Ramzroap Gazerrs of July 25, can be 
avoided, and it is still more difficult to see how the reason- 
ing which was advanced to support these conclusions is 


at a over the backward pressure exerted by the person's 
feet. In fig. 11, the connecting-rod is attached below the 
pivot a, and here evidently the boat is pushed forward by 
the excess of pressure of the man’s feet over the 
backward pressure exerted at the end a of the lower 
arm ad. In fig. 12 we have substituted a steam cylinder for 





Fig. 7. 
the human motive power and added another lever, so that 
it can act like a paddle-wheel. In this case it is evident 
that it is the excess of the pressure exerted against the 
front cylinder-head over that against a which moves the 
boat, just as it was pushed forward by the man’s feet in 
In fig. 13 the crank-pin is placed above the pivot 


fig. 11. 






































is 23 per cent. more than last year, while their gross earn- 
ings are $6,437,590, which is 4} per cent. less than last 
year, the average earnings per mile having fallen off $46, 
or 7} per cent.—from $647 to $601. Still, eight of the 
companies (most of them having an increased mileage) 
show a gross increase of earnings, and six of them an in- 
crease in earnings per mile. The heaviest decreases are those 
of east-and-west roads south of Chicago, the Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western showing a falling off of 15 per 
cent., the Toledo, Wabash & Western 26 per cent., and 
the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 34 per cent. in earnings per 
mile during the month. 

As we noted last month, the August traffic of Western 
roads was exceptionally heavy, so that they might be doing 
well now while earning less than then. 

The prospect for this month is not at all good. The 
low price of wheat causes farmers to hold back their 
heavy crops, and there is scarcely any corn to forward, the 
old crop having been chiefly all marketed and the new one 
not yet gathered. The receipts of leading grains at lake 
ports are not half so great as last year; but as their re- 
ceiptes fell off largely after the panic of the 19th of Septem- 
ber, the comparison will probably be more favorable here- 
after. 

For the eight months ending with August there are re- 
ports from eighteen lines with 10,264 miles of road. We 
miss from the list the Atlantic & Great Western and the 
Kansas Pacific, which have usually reported, and it con- 
tains for the first time the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago. The eighteen, with a 
mileage greater by 3§ per cent. than in 1873, have earned 
gross 19-16 per cent. less. Only one road with no in- 
crease of mileage shows any increase in earnings, but six 
show an increase in earnings per mile. The average earn- 
ings per mile have fallen from $4,669 to $4,435—$234, or 
5} per cent. The disappearance of the Erie, the Atlantic 
& Great Western and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
from the reports brings down the average earnings per 
mile largely, only one of the companies reporting having 
earned at the rate of $10,000 per mile per year. The mile- 
age is only about one-seventh of that worked in the coun- 
try, and, with the exception of the Chesapeake & Ohio, it 
is all west of Cleveland. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 





New Jersey & New York.—On the Haverstraw Hxtension 
track is laid from Spring Valley, N. Y., northward 4% miles, 
Utica & Black River.—On the Morristown Pxtension track ig 
jaid from Theresa northeastward 6 miles to Redwood, N. Y, 
Ohio & Toledo.—This road, of 8-feet gauge, formed of the old 
Carroliton & Oneida, has 44% miles of new track from Carroll- 
ton, Ohio, northward, and 4 miles from Oneida northeastward 








of converted into a reductio ad absurdum by the arguments in to Minerva, Ohio. 
as Mr. Buel’s letter which appeared in the Ramroap GazettE This is a total of 19 miles of new railroad, making 1,025 miles 
r- of August 1, all of which rested on the assumption that completed in the United States in 1874, against 2,507 miles re- 
the horizontal pressure on the crank was 3,633 pounds ported for the same period in 1873, and 4,628 in 1872. 
less than that on the cylinder-heads. Oozax Freicuts have recently been extraordinarily low 
As Mr. Buel says, it is quite true that taking the tan- there being little to carry and a competition among vessels 
er gential pressure on the crank as 6,366 pounds ‘‘ cannot for freights. Last week grain was taken to Liverpool by 
ial fairly give occasion for the conclusion that the unbalanced steam for 4 pence per bushel—a commoner rate being 9 or 10 
ib- pressure, when the crank is in the center, can force the pence in ordinary times. Lake rates are a trifle higher than 
10- engine either ahead or back,” but then it is equally unfair in midsummer, but not much more than one-fourth as high as 
to substitute the tangential pressure for the horizontal last year in September before the panic, Altogether there 
sed pressure in our reasoning, as it is for us to do the reverse. probably never was a time when it cost s0 little to get grain 
the The difference in the conclusions which we have oe pteege om ghey to he yr agnor consumer. Os 
nol reached seems in fact to arise entirely from confusing the and each as posto ‘ae 4 pee Be yn 
in- horizontal with the tangential pressure on the crank. We There never can be a better time to forward our surplus sore 
ing have in all our reasoning employed the former, whereas crop, #0 far as transportation is concerned; but the decline 
act Mr. Buel has used the latter, he overlooking we think in prices has induced the farmers to hold ‘oo to their grain 
rte entirely the principle enumerated in his last letter, that and the receipts of wheat and corn at lake ports are not ene 
h a “only that part of the force that can be resolved in the half as large as they were last year. If they succeed in get- 
18, direction in which motion takes place produces a moving ting better prices, no one will have more cause to rejoice than 
the effect,” the railroad companies, whose prosperity depends very largely 
ee The illustration of the man moving a block of stone, it 74 pe aus ere og eg Msgs 
riv. is said, is not analogous to that of the locomotive, because large crops this year, and England—this year almost the sole 
oth the rollers revolve in consequence, while the motion of the importer—will want less than usual, there is some danger that 
and locomotive is the result, of the revolution of the wheels. if our farmers wait too long they will find the market glutted, 
the Now if the crowbar had been inserted in the hole, which and they will be almost sure to find the cost of transportation 
ome it was intended to represent by dotted lines in the rollers, | ¥ — —— oo | greatly increased. California alone has for export more than 
then but which the engraver unfortunately omitted, then the | or axle a, and then evidently the boat is moved by the a quarter of the amount that England needs, and it is all near 
and Motion of the stone would be the result of the revolution of difference between the forward pressure exerted against the sea coast and must go abroad. 
the rollers, as is stated is the case with a locomotive. the shaft or axle a by the piston and the backward press- = , a 
the That a locomotive is moved by the pressure of forces ure exerted against the cylinder-head and transferred Tux erg teense MILEAGE which ‘Mr. Howard Fleming 
i — Til Siar eacsanty by ths cts eghines ths x el ame!| Srcagh easbees to o, Jact on emma tg, Bat] ees nates, ea cua We nl wos ot mai, 
re, — a Peerage through the frame, will, course only another step to imagine the wheel completed, | 15 miles of this was completed. We have since had letters 
: ’ ent from the following figures. Fig. 8 as shown in fig. 14, with a rim or tire and the boat pro-| from officers of the Cheraw & Salisbury (23 miles) and the 
“59 tepresents a boat which is moved witha pole in the ordi- pelled by the rolling of the wheel on the bottom of the | South Branch (16 miles), saying that there is no track laid on 
pin nary way employed in shallow streams. In that case stream, the action of which would be substantially like these roads as yet. The contractor who built the Bingham 
be the boat is moved by the forward pressure! that of a locomotive. Canon told us the length of that, which is seven miles shorter 
the of the persons feet against the boat reacting against the atm than Mr. Fleming put it. The President of the Vicksburg & 
to bottom of the stream. In fig. 9 the pole is supposed to be August Earnings. Ship Island wrote to us that his road is of standard gauge. 
tive placed vertically and pivoted ata. Now the pressure of pene The Engineer of the Galena & Southern Wisconsin, which 
p oD the man’s feet is backward, but the pressure against the | Our table of August earnings has reports from nineteen Mr. Fleming credited with 80 miles of track, informed us that 
ery pivot a j : ‘ - 4 the company would soon be ready to begin laying track. Of 
s forward and equal to twice the pressure of his| companies. The July table had twenty-one, of which the the entire amount given in our table, we have found but 35 
pet feet, because an equal force is exerted at the end of a lever | Atlantic & Great Western, the Kansas Pacific and the Mo-| nijeg built, and that may have habeh ones 7 
bing ¢d, which is twice as long asad. In fig. 10°we have | bile & Ohio have not reported for August, while the Ches- | wrote Mr. Fiemin ha Ae al ly j je the yo a 
cols Mileds conn Brews . ; ; . . g has probably made the common error of 
J ecting-rod, e, to the motive power, and the | apeake & Ohio reports for August, but did not for July. 


‘ assuming when a company says it will have so many miles 
t is again propelled by the excess of the forward press- | The total mileage of the roads reporting is 10,709, which | built by August that they are built when August comes 
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practice which puts in most maps of this country ecores of rail- 
roa¢s which were never built, and which years of editing the 
Rar.Roap Gazette bave taught us to avoid. 
_ 
Report of the ee Investigating Com- 
m iJ 











The following account of the Investigating Committee which 
has just completed its report on the condition and prospects 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and the abstract of its 
report, we copy from the United States Railroad and Mining 
Register, of Philadelphia, under which we give the Committee’s 
own resume of its report, and the resolutions which it submits 
to the shareholders for their action at the special meeting 
called for the 5th of October: 

This committee was appointed by the Chairman—Mayor 
Wm. 8. Stokley—of the cooling of stockholders, held March 
10, 1874. At that time no immediate change in the personnel 
of the management was anticipated, but at the suggestion of 
the directors the committee was appointed to investigate the 
condition of the company in — respect, for the information 
of the shareholders. The committee was made up as follows: 
William A. Stokes, Chairman; Wm. H. Kemble, David E. 
Small, Jobn 8. rick, William ©. Longstreth, John A. Wright, 
and A. Loudon Snowden, Secretary. "These gentlemen are 
shareholders, but entirely disconnected with the management 
of the road. The resolution creating the committee gave it 
every facility for making a thorough investigation and a reli- 
able report. They divide this report, which has just appeared, 
into 14 articles, dodgnated as follows: 

1. Statement of General Account. 2. Valuation of Property 
and Kquipment of Main Line and Branches, 3. Liabilities as 
Guarantor. 4. Policy in Controlling other Roads and Canals. 
5. General Account of all Railroads Controlled, 6. Use of the 
Road by Private Parties. 7. Coal Lands. 8. Finances. 9, 
Powers and Election of Directors. 10. Sources of Distrust in 
Railroad Stocks in General. 11. Organization. 12. Reswme. 
13. Conclusion. 14. Resolutions. Also five _ yer givin 
tabulated statements of stocks and bonds and earnings an 
date of maturity of mortgages and two maps. 

Toe Committee report virtually that after a most critical ex- 
amination they find the road on a most stable basis, aud that on 
some mooted questions they have been obliged w acknowledge 
the wisdom of the policy pursued, against their own previous 
inclination. The substance of the report amounts to this, 
that the Committee say that the general policy heretofore 

ursued was necessary, that in some instances losses were 

ncurred (the data given by the Committee shows them to be 
of a character unavoidable in large transactions covering long 
periods), but that the general result of the workings of the 
company had been most successful, and that the company is, 
and was indeed, far stronger than it had represented itself ou 
ite own books. . 

The Committee are decidedly of the opinion that, owing to 
the vast interests involved, to competition of other corpora- 
tions, and to vexed questions of railway management and 
finance, a change in the policy of the road is advisable, and al- 
so a change in the composition of the Board. At the sugges- 
tion of the present President, on his acceptance of the office, 
the Board ot Directors made many advantageous changes 
in respect to the government of the service of the company, 
These regulations, the Committee report, should be adopted 
by the stockholders and placed beyond change. 

The report is an able and exhaustive document and gives « 
clear insight into the affairs of the road. The Committee could 
state nothing more favorable to the past management than 
the fact that each share of stock is worth in actual property 
valuation 174 per cent. of its par value; and that the assets, 
over and above all debt, bonds and stock, amount to $50,810,- 


.08. 
It is a most ee occurrence that this general inven- 
tory was taken, in a reliable way, just when a new manage- 
ment assumed the reins. All circumstances and relations are 
thus clearly defined as the basis of a new period of effort, o: 
which the aims may be regarded as radically different from 
those of that just closed. In the latter period the corporation 
was built up and strengthened, and protected by the neces- 
sary extensions and acquisition of connecting roads; measures 
of all kinds were nece: te insure suitable outlets and per- 
manent provision for freight traffic. All this was done well. 
Now, the changes taking p! in all directions necessitate the 
consolidation of all these roads and interests as intimately.as 
possible into one grand whole as far as possible. We may be 
confident that this will be wisely done, and the necessities of 
the times freely met and foreseen. 

The conclusions of the articles into which the report is di- 
vided may be summed up as follows, under each head: 

1, The general account of the Treasurer has been rigidly ex- 
amined, and large reductions made in various creditor items 
for ae ig ge 4 reasons due to different bases of valuation 
adopted by the committee. The revised general account 
stands as follows: 









DEBTOR. 
To stock paid in........ COE ccee voeees voonde coccencees $68,144,475 00 
Mortgages and "(pean mh cawbonnern eee» 43,145,784 73 
Bills payable and acceptances................. ° 4,611,797 24 
Accounts SELES rashe deans debeesoccesonndeonsese 11,658,791 12 
Balance to credit of profit and loss............ ..seceeee 4,985,254 46 
$12,545,102 65 

The credit side, as revised by the committee, stands: 
CREDITOR. 

By total construction account.............seceeeeeeeres $48,571,808 18 
“ Bonds and stocks owned............0.eeeeeeees 49,711,087 v0 
** Fuel and materials on hand................s.6 4,945,650 67 
** Bills receivable, advances, &c .............006 23,945,107 44 
“ Appraised value of suepense account ++ee+ « 1,000,000 00 
** Balance in hands of agents and Treasurer...... 4,371,449 26 


$132,545,102 55 

Tne Committee have confidence in the future value of the 
Profit and Lous account, but prefer to err on the side of pru- 
dence. The Committee, however, present a statement of the 
Profit and Loss account in their judgment correct. They in- 
crease it on the debt side to $50,810,938.08, and on the creditor 
to 826,675.62, because they find the valuation of the road 

supeenensnese far tuo low, being only $19,728.59 per mile 
ot single track. 

2. As regards valuation of the road and appurtenances, the 
committee have made an estimate at fair values, and present 
the eg summary : Real Estate—Total number of proper- 
ties 785, and acres, 8,733 23-100, valued at $18,556,022.83 ; ma- 
chinery and tools appraised, irrespective of cost, at $1,270,420 ; 
equipment being 15,900 eight-w eel cars, 1,798 four-wheel 
cars, fas yooemnaee traffic cars, and 879 locomotives, all valued 
at $20,098,600; road bed and ‘telegraph, includir g branches, 
$54,473,441; making the above total, in Article 1, of $45,826, - 
675.65. The properties represented are very valuable, and 
couli not now be procured by rivals even at a much higher 
cost than the appr increased value. 

8. As an indorser of bonds of other companies, the Commit- 
tee report the company liable for a principal of $33,988,000, the 
annual interest of which is $2,106, and for the annual pay- 
ment of $180,000. Asa opry of rental, the company is 
liable to the extent of $13,862 319.94, on all ot which there was 
a deficiency in 1873 of oniy $1,470,129.45, confined to roads and 


interests east of Pittsburgh. Estimating for 1874, the defi- 
~s | should not exceed $280,000. ; 

4. In carrying out the necessary policy of extension and 
control reudered necessary by competition and to secure trade 
to Philadelphia, two prom te systems of roads west of Pitts- 
burgh were aided to completion,controlled or leased,namely, the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, or Nortern system, and the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, or Southern system, the 
average cost of the whole of which, including equipment, is $57,- 
341.17 per mile. The net gain to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on the operation of these systews in 1873 was $1,023,612.12, or 
nearly enough to pay for all additions to track and equipment 
of the Southern system of roads. The probable loss on the 
Southern system will be for some time ,000 yearly, but the 
on the Northern system should square the accounts 

ully. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is now in no way 
liable for any guarantees, leases or otherwise, on account of 
an railroad south of Washington, 

‘he Eastern system of roads, owned and operated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, includes 2,408 miles of railroad, and 
- <3 ag and including the railways east of Pittsburgh to 
New York. 


The Committee report that the Philadelphia & Erie cannot 
be expected to pay more than the interest on its funded debt, 
and on the equipment supplied by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The Allegheny Valley Railroad is well located and commands 
an immensé tonnage, but years will be required to heal the 
wounds inflicted by the independent management, that made 
it cost over $117,000 per mile. The Northern Central Railroad 
has a large local and through traffic; affords a direct outlet for 
anthracite coal to the center of the State of New York, and is 
one of the great coal avenues to the coast, but it is financially 
unable to utilize these advantages. It isthe more important 
it should do so now that the City of Baltimore has built the 
Union Railroad to connect it with the Chesapeake Bay. An 
absorption or absolute control of this road is plainly neces- 
sary. The Pennsylvania Canal system embraces altogether 
863 miles, and was bought in 1857 atthe appraised value of 
$1,000,000; organized in 1867 as a dietinct corporation, with a 
capital of $2,750,000. 

his corporotion absorbed the West Branch in 1867, the Wy- 
oming Valley in 1869, and the Wiconisco canals, and expended 
its whole earnings down to the end of 1873 in deepening and 
enlarging the main line from Columbia to Williamsport, and 
acquiring a stock of boats (184 in all). Owing to these im- 
provements, the cost of shipments from Wilkesbarre to Havre 
de Giace, was reduced from $2.25 to $1 per gross ton, and with 
boats ofover 250 tons can compete with railroad traffic at the 
resent low rates. The United Railroads of New Jersey 
ivision embraces 356 miles, and its control was absolutely 
poseneey to give the company command over through traffic 
West and South. The Lelaware & Raritan Canal has proved 
very profitable, paying in 1873, $706,778.66 net profit; nearly 
double the profit in 1871. On all the New Jersey lines the 
losses in three years have been $1,840,217.27, but these losses, 
being charged to expense account, will be repaid on profits. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Division embraces 1,021 miles; it 
may be, in our opinion, regarded as ultimately the most valua- 
ble road in the United States, being located among vast 
mineral industries, in « thickly settled country, and being the 
most important artery of travel and transportation, taking 
into account the diversified industries aud comparatively 
dense population of the regions it serves. * * * * * * 
5. The comparative earnings of the various systems of rail- 
roads 1s tabulated in systems as follows: Northern or Fort 
Wayne system includes 1,966 miles of single track, with net 
expenses of $7,011.42, and net receipts of $4,320.86 per mile. 
The Southern or Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis system 
includes 1,504 miles of single track, with net expenses of 
$7.727.07 per mile, and net earnings of $898.92 per mile. The 
Eastern or Pennsylvania system includes 3,159 miles of single 
track, about 600 milesof which are double, much of this part 
being laid with steel rails. Its net expensvs are $12,432 per 
mile, and net earnings $6,000.96 per mile. The Pennsylvania 
system pays well because cheaply built with fine engineering. 
The Northern system was built at too high a cost, while the 
Southern = cost extravagantly, Hence their relative 
rates of profit, 


6. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is compelled by law 
and its charter to allow its tracks to be used by individuals or 
corporations as common carriers at proper compensation. Re- 
peated decisions have removed all doubt on this subject. After 
a careful examination of the matter, the Committee report 
that it is advisable that the Empire Line should continue its 
service, and that they believe the company wise in maintain- 
ing the old organ zation of the Union Line as part of the staff 
of the Pennsylvania Company. Respecting the Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Company, the Committee express no opinion further 
than that passengers should pay the railroad more for the 
poet Bs oan enjoyed than they now do. 

7. The coal lands owned wholly or partly by the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad embrace a total of 27,950 acres. The Lykens 
Vailey lands lie in a block extending nine miles, with an area 
of 9,200 acres. No other'company has access to these veins, 
containing on a low estimate 100,000,000 tons of coal, com- 
manding 75 cents per ton more than any other anthracite. 
The Shamokin coal lands amount to 7,808 acres. The coal 
mined there is of good quality and liked in Boston, but sub- 
ject toa little competition. The Hazleton property, owned by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad exclusively, covers 2,100 to 2,200 
acres. Explorations show that almost the whole of this land 
is underlaid with coal, and borings indicate that the Mam- 
moth Vein underlies a large portion of it. If this is the case 
the value will be increased from a cost of say $137 an acre to a 
value of at least $1,000 an acre. The yee coal prop- 
erty lies in a baxin, on both sides of the Nanticoke Dam, con- 
taining 5,823 acres, and no property in the State is better 
adapted for shi ping coal, particularly on the completion of 
the bridge at Nanticoke to connect with the Lackawanna & 
Bloomsburg Railroad. 

The money put into these lands is extremely well invested, 
but the policy of controlli: g mining and other interests apart 
from the railroad is regarded as of doubtful propriety. Pur- 
chases should be, in the opinion of the Committee, made onl 
so far as go to secure tonnage along the lines of rail- 
way. This ground has been taken by the present manage- 
ment, which will protect but not enlarge present investments. 

8. The plan of working roads at fixed rentals will undoubted- 
ly prove profitable to the company in an increasing ratio as 
population and traffic increase, and is the best where the pros- 
pects of the railroad are clear, but the plan of working leased 
roads at cost is advisable in many instances, as has been 
proved. Experience has shown that wherever possible all 
smaller companies should be absorbed to effect economy and 
simplicity in the accounts. 

The Cummittee is convinced that it is necessary to consoli- 
date within the compauy itself the financial management of 
the roads under its control, since these roads fall back as far 
as possible on the credit of the company. In addition to fur- 
nishing the capital to transact the business of the controlled 
roads, the sum of $180,000,000 must be provided for in the pay- 
ment or renewal of bonds maturing within 30 years. 

The large amount of stocks and bonds owned should be 
used as far as possible in providing increased capital required. 
and as large an amount as possible should be released by con- 
solidation with other roads, so that the company may not again 
be liable to the difficulties experienced during the fall of 1873. 

The whole of the financial difficulties of the company are con- 





Railroad and companies controlled by it. When this is pro. 
vided for there will be an end to any financial trouble con- 
nected with the company. 

9. The Committee report that all directors should be elected 
by the stockholders, who should ratify all laws affecting their 
ay and interests. 

10, The Committee attribute the existing distrust of rail- 
way stocks and securities to paatger and incomplete informa- 
tion in reports, to the fear that the property of the company 
may be improperly used for personal ends, the lack of inti- 
mste interest on the part of the shareholders, and the con- 
stant tendency to expansion and extension. They advise that 
measures should be adopted to require the assent of stock- 
holders to further extension. 

11. The Committee, basing their views on their report and 
on English practice, recommend that the directors retain 
executive functions only, that their number be reduced from 
17 to 18, that they be nominated by a committee of share- 
holders as at the last meeting and be all elected by the share- 
holders direct, and that the report of the company be pub- 
lished at least two weeks before each annual meeting. 
hey suggest an organization of the directors as follows: 
Three to be skillei railway men, one of financial experience 
and ability, and nine to be non-professional shareholders, 
One of the three oo railway mento be President, 
another in charge of the interest of the company west of Pitts- 
burgh. The whole four professionai directors to form an Ex- 
ecutive Council, under the control of the whole Board, and to 
devote their time to the interests of the company at a liberal 
compensation. 
These propositions are an innovation on the American sys- 
tem, the principle of paid directors having always existed in 
English railways. 
We propose to publish extracts from the report of the Com- 
mittee, which forms the most interesting work ever published 
concerning any railway company in the world. The reliable 
figur:s given prove that the company that controls 5,933 out of 
70,051 miles of railroad, and $398,267,675.22 out of a total 
capital of $3,784,543,034 invested in the United States in 1873 
(being 8 398-1000 per cent. of length and 10 52-100 of capital), 
and that operates this vast property at an average of 6 39-100 
per cent. net earnings on cost, is certainly most sound and 
wonderfully managed. The prospective value of the whole 
property is undoubtedly far higher than the Committee admit, 
or than could at present be prophesied. 
Your Committee, before closing their report, by condensin; 
its many pages into a few paragraphs desire to give tha 
| ese a be acceptable to most readers—the pith and point 
ereof. 


1. We have given you a detailed explanation and introduced 
our valuations of the different items in the general account, 
as submitted by the Board of Directors, to December 31, 1873, 
and have shown that the assets of the company are worth 
$118,955,405.08 over and above its bonded and other indebted- 
ness, and deducting the amount of capital stock issued to De- 
cember 31, 1873, leaves a surplus value of $50,810,930.08, making 
each share of stock represent $87.28, excluding any increased 
value in the anthracite coal interests held by your company, 
and that each mile of single track represents a real value of 
$45,436, while on your books it shows but $19,728.59. 


2. We have given you a detailed statement of your liabilities, 
as indorser of bonds of other companies, as guarantor of rent- 
als for leases of railroads, both where F come are the principal 
and where guarantor for the faithful performance of contracts 
by other companies. That as indorser of bonds you are liable 
for the principal and interest of $33,983,000, the annual inter- 
est ot which amounts to $2,106,440, and for the annual payment 
of $180,000—the interest of $3,000,000 of bonds, and a liability 
for rentals guaranteed of $13,862,319.94, on all of which there 
was a deficiency in 1873 of but $1,470,129.45, and this was con- 
fined to roads and interests east of Pittsburgh. We have fur- 
ther shown you that, semen for 1874, this amount will be 
largely reduced, and the actual loss from this cause should not 
exceed $280,000. 


8. We have at great length discussed all the lines of railway 
in which you are directly interested, and frankly stated our 
opinions, with the reasons therefor, whether in censure or 
praise ; for the Western roads we have confidence that they 
will, with the increase of population and its diversified em- 
ployment, gradually develop a profitable local trade, and that 
the surplus productions ot the West will ultimately come to 
you in a more valuable sbape, securing greater profit to your 
road in its transportation. 

From the roads south of Baltimore there 1s certainly but 
little ground to expect much better results in the future than 
in the past, nor can we give any encouragement for hope that 
the common stock of the Phi adelphia & Erie will in many 
years have any value. 

4. We have strongly stated our anticipations of future profit 
from the lease of the United Railroads of New Jeisey, and given 
you our reasons therefor. Such an outlet to the city and bay 
of New York was a necessity. to enable the company to use its 
Western roads to the best advantage and profit, and to develop 
the business of its main line and branches. 7 

From your main line and branches there must be, with es 
cious management in developing the local trade and travel, the 
production of iron and steel, the mining of coal, and the va- 
ried industries of those por:ions of the State affected by the 
company, a constant and valuable increase of business. 3 

We have given you some remarkable results of the past his- 
tory ot your main line, showing you that with reduced cost of 
operating, the road, owing to many causes, has been able 
largely to reduce the rates of freight, and that for every 
million of dollars invested in the road in ten years, from 1 
to 1873, inclusive, you have received an annual profit of $282,- 
000: and that with the same elements in the calculation, every 
million of dollars hereafter invested on the line between New 
York and Pittsburgh, until the business of your road increases 
seventy-five per cent. above that of 1873, will yield $430,542 
per year. , 

5. We have given you a full account of the anthracite coal 
lands held by your company, but your investments in this 
kind of property are of such recent date that we cannot pre- 
dict the results; time only will develop the wisdom of the pol- 
icy and its results to your road. : 

ro give you a truer conception of the extent of the influence 
you exert over the railways of the United States, and of the 
responsibility you have assumed, we have given you the to 
mileage and capital involved in the railroads and canals 
directly control—showing that it amounts to 5,933 6-10 mi 
or 7 8-10 per cent. of the whole railroad mileage of the Unit : 
States, and represents in capital $398,267,675.22, or & fractio 
less than 13 per cent. of the whole capital invested in rat r 
in the United States, and the encouraging fact that the B 
earnings of all the lines you control and are directly interer 
in have averaged 6.39 per cent. profit on the whole amout 
capital. ’ im- 

e need not suggest to any thoughtful mind what an 
mense responsibility rests on you from the control of so m vert 
capital, nor how fearfully any mismanagement on yor cout 
would affect the credit of the country and the support an! 4 class 
fort of the large number of people of every -rade a —4 
who are interested in the stocks and bonds of these V 


companies. 

We have entered very fully into a discussion of the mooted 
question of the use of your road by the cars of private Posi ons 
or corporations, and have given our reasons and — 
that it is to your interest to encourage such use of yo 


ou 





centrated in one item, namely floating debt of the Pennsylvania 
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diate third party is indispersable, the management being care- 
ful to obtain the best possible remuneration from the traffic 


catried. 

7, We have discussed very _~ the past financial policy of 
your oumgeny, which led to whatever loss of credit, inconve- 
nience or embarrassment your company has experienced. We 
have shown you that the true policy of disposing of all securi- 
ties not absolutely necessary to be held, when even an wpyeee. 
imately fair price could have been obtained, has not only not 
been adopted, but the policy has heretofore been to retain pos- 
session of those securities for advanced prices, and to borrow 
money by cnting stock and bonds to enable you to carry these 
investments. That if $35,000,000 of these securities had been 
sold, and which would have brought fair prices in 1872 and 
1873, there would have been no necessity for issuing the large 
smount of stock and selling so many bonds in the latter year. 

It would practically have saved an increase of your capital 
stock and funded debt to the value of the securities sold. In 
consequence of which your direétors were forced to ask for and 
create the consolidated mortgage, and most unwisely pledged 
in it securities to the value of $50, ,000. We have further 
shown you how this act of July 1, 1873, was quickly followed by 
the panic of September, and your directors were left without 
available means to meet their wants, how the credit of the 
company was injured and very many of its stockholders se- 
riously affected. 

We have carefully considered the financial position of your 
company, and have made several recommendations involvin 
questions of floating debt, construction account, reduction o' 
capital, and the general principle of the rigid application of 
these securities to improvements and betterments, as provided 
for in the maertonee. and the remainder, as they may be or be- 
come available to the purchase and cancellation of bonds is- 
sued under that mortgage. 

8. In examining the policy of the relations heretofore exist- 
ing between the shareholders and the directors, and with the 
view of removing the many causes of distrust and doubt that 
prevail as to the permanent value of railway securities, and 
to place responsibility and power where they properly belong, 
pe to increase the efficiency of the executive officers of the 
board, we have made recommendations involving substantial 
changes in the old plan of organization, which will restore to 
the shareholders the powers which of right belong to them ; 
and, in this connection, we have recommended that hereafter 
all legislative powers shall be expressly reserved to the share- 
holders, and executive tuoctions only be given to the direc- 
tors. We have shown what these seserved and delegated pow- 
ers are, and have embodied in resolutions the important 
features or points, and, therefore, need not repeat them here. 

9. We have shown that, taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole operations and obligations of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and leaving entirely out of the question the pru- 
dence or wisdom of the acts of the past, it reveals a condition 
of safety which should be very satisfactory to the sharehold- 
ers; and with, in the future, a more intelligent and active in- 
terest on the part of the shareholders and prudent manage- 
ment by the directors and officers, the company will offer in 
its stocks and bonds a safe investment to people of all classes, 
and wili be enabled to fulfill its high duties to the public who 
use your works, to the city of Philadelphia, and to the power 
that gave it life—the State of Pennsylvamia. 

The following summary is given of the present and future 
financial wants of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and of 
the railroad companies it controls. Gathering our estimates 
from the different parts of this report, we present them in a 
condensed form: 

1, FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
There is needed to pay off your floating debt, consisting 


of bills payable, acceptances and dividend scrip, about $7,311,000 
There will be annually, for twelve yeare, an amount to pay 
the State of Pennsylvania on acc unt of purchase of 
Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad.... ........ Coe-scccce 460,000 
There will be a nocessity to provide for the payment or 
renewal of the mortgage bonds as they become due, viz : 
In 1875, for the second mortgage, amounting to........ 4,865,000 
Tn 1880, for the first mortgage, amounting to. ......... 4,970,100 
In 1910, for the general mortgage, amounting to........ 19,558,760 
In 1905, for the consolidated mortgage, amounting to 
(£2,000,000@ $4.85 PRUE .00vececenetnsantesa 8,245,000 
And to furnish means to meet the cost of improvements 
and enlargements consequent on increased trade, about, 
SPECS bdCke case lokbevdscedeseded vebvbadessenss 3,600,000 
2. FOR THE RAILROADS CONTROLLED BY YOU. 
To relieve them of their floating debt, not including the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and including the Al 
legheny Valley Railroad Company...........+ ..secsees $18,000,000 
To pay and replace with other mortgages, bonds coming 
due, in different amounts, between 1873 and 1919, the 
SO ..s56chneoncecpiee-en0ee cath denaihed + 180,000,000 
Tofurnish means to make improvements and enlarge- 
ments for increased trade, per year...........sseeeecees 3,000,000 


These statements comprise the financial outlook into the 
future, and we recommend they should be provided for. The 
money needed to extend the facilities of the roads to meet in- 
crease of traffic can, in many instances, be furnished by the 
surplus profits of the individual road, and in others the bet- 
‘erments may form a good security for an increase of stock or 

nds. A resurvey of the whole concentrates the financial 
difficulties in one ifem—the floating debt of the Pennsylvania 

ilroad Company and of the companies controlled by it. 
Let these be arranged for and put out of the way, and there 
willbe an end to any financial trouble connected with your 
company—the expansion so prevalent in past years being 
ended, your directurs should oatue manage the interests 
of your pent corporation cautiously and prudently, develop- 
at the local business on all your lines, and placing that of the 
other connecting lines on a steady and firm basis, uninfluenced 
by personal or road rivalry. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The following are the resolutions which the committee sub- 
mit for the action of the stockholders : saying : 
n order that the practical operations ot this company may 
most successfully managed, its general interests most care- 
j lly protected, and its sone instructed in their proper 
ties, as well as to vindicate our just authority in the control 
four own interests, we the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
lroad Company, we do hereby resolve : 
‘ 1. That, as the source of all authority in the 
“serve to ourselves the whole legislative power 0 
stion which is involved in determining ti 
ecompany; the acceptance or refusal of all laws, whether 
freeral or special, of the General Assembly of the State of 
P mv big which may affect our property, rights, or inter- 
's; all assumption of liabilities, either as to the leasing of 
¢ ds, guaranteeing the peyment of the interest or prin- 
pal of the bonds or other obligations of any other company; 
Suarantecing of another company’s faithful performance of 
for ‘ct; or in any way binding the company by obligations 
or to other railroad corporations, other than in the ordi- 
mad course of contracts required to be made for the proper 
mt eoment of the business of the road; and all other powers 
éreinafter expressly committed to the directors and 


aint we confide to the wisdom and discretion of the 
eetabli rs the execative functions of carrying out the policy, 
ing ‘shed from time to time by the shareholders, for manag- 
tage of interests of the company to the best possible advan- 

i its stockholders, and of the oon of State and of 
Within the? as far as they may be affected by their action, 
© powers committed to them. 


remises, we 
the corpor- 
he general policy of 





8. That to enable them to do this the more perfectly, and to 
secure the necessary intelligence, independence and responsi- 
bility in the board for the good performance of their very 
responsible duties, we further instruct the directors to pro- 
cure the passage of a general law by the General Asssembly of 
the State ot Pennsylvania, Fagen ae for the election of direc- 
tors by the stockholders of a railroad company, who may re- 
ceive pay for their services, whenever judlcial decisions _— 
have so determined the intent and meaning of the seventeent 
article of the new constitution, that it contains nothing pre- 
judicial to the interests of the company, or whenever for other 
reasons the company may accept any general or special law of 
the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, bringing the 
company under and subject to the said seventeenth article. 
Such law, if obtained, to be submitted to the stockholders for 
their apvroval at the next following annual meeting. 

4. That if such an act is obtained and accepted by the stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, there shall 
thereafter be selected from among the directors elected by the 
stockholders at each annual meeting four persons, three of 
whom shall be skilled in the construction or management of 
railways, and one of distinguished reputation for financial 
experience and skill—one of the above-named three shall be 

lected as President of the company—the details of duties 
being left to the discretion of the directors as a body. 

5. That to secure the nomination of suitable and properly 
qualified persons for the office of directors, there shall be 
appointed at each annual meeting, as it may determine, a 
committee of seven stockholders of the company who shall 
select and nominate, after conferring with the President, ten 
persons, due regard being had to their qualifications, for the 
office of directors for the ensuing year; and that, until the 
peewee and acceptance of an act as above described, it shall 

e the further duty ot said committee, after conterring with 
the President, to select the proper persons, not exceeding four 
in number, who shall be recommended for election by the 
directors as Vice-Presidents, in accordance with the present 
law, and that said committee shall publish the names of the 

ersons 80 selected in not less than five daily vey ey of 

6 city of Philadelphia for six days previous to the day of the 
election of such directors. 

6. That in order that the stockholders may have time to ex- 
amine the annual report, the directors shall annually here- 
after publish such report in at least three daily newspapers of 
the city of Philadelphia one week before each annual meeting, 
and that such report shell be full and complete, embracing s 
statement of all the fa. ts and results necessary to enable the 
stockholders to form a upeges estimate of the value of their 

roperty and a correct judgment of the ability with which 
heir interests have been taken care of by the directors. That 
report shall include not only the operations of the main line 
and branches of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and of all railroads 
leased and operated by this we By but a sufficiently ex- 
tended notice of the operations of all the railroads which this 
company directly or indirectly controls. 

7. That it shall further be the duty of the Board of Directors, 
at least annually, and oftener if required, or necessary, to 
recommend to the stockholders the adoption of such policy 
or such measures as in their judgment will promote the in- 
terests of the comeate, with their reasons therefor. That 
they shall submit with each annual report, or oftener, if re- 
quired, for the approval of the shareholders, estimates for any 
py opm ne payments or expenses to be made or incurred 
on the main line or lines leased and directly Sosmtoh by ae 
company, and recommend how the money shall be raised to 
pay lor the same. 

. That they shall, at the time of making a semi-annual 
dividend, or at the intermediate six monthsjof their fiscal year 
publish a statement showing the gross receipts, expenses an 
net revenues of the main line and branches of the company 
operated by it, and showing the amount of net revenue ap- 
plicable to a dividend. 

9. That the credit of this company may be protected, the 
directors are prohibited from incurring any floating debts in 
the form of bills payable or acceptances, except to meet, and 
then only for temporary use, expenses for improvements, en- 
largements or betterments on the main line and the railroads 
of the United Companies of New Jersey; and are also pro- 
hibited, except by special permission of the stockholders, 
from loaning the credit of this company to other companies, 
excepting such as may own roads controlled by this company 
by lease or stock ownership. And further, that all powers or 
authority heretofore given to the board, so far as they con- 
flict with the janqmage or the spirit of this resolution, are 
hereby revoked and annulled. 

And whereas, The shareholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company are convinced that the placing of securities to the 
value of $50,000,000 in the consolidated mortgage was un- 
necessary to give perfect security to the bonds to be issued 
under the mortgage, and that they do not add to the tacility of 
sale nor to the marketable value of such bonds, and that the 
mortgage provides for bonds largely beyond any present pros- 
pective wants of the company, and as their presence in this 
mortgage operates as a bar against the true policy of the com- 
pany, viz., the reduction of the amount of bonded indebted- 
ness and the payment of the floating debt; therefore, 

Resolved, That the directors be and are hereby instructed— 

1. That the policy of the company hereafter, in its relations 
to other companies now controlled by it, shall be—in all cases 
where it is important for the interests of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company—either to consolidate or effect leases on 
just terms to both parties, giving the preference to the plan so 
successfully adopted in many instances by your company, of 
leasing roads to be worked at cost, thereby avoiding many 
complications, and further relieving your treasury from the 
necessity of holding large amounts of securities, which they 
are now compelled to keep, in order to retain control of the 
roads, thus at once releasing securities to the value of many 
millions of dollars which should be applied as hereinafter re- 
commended. 


2. That the directors be and are hereby instructed to con- 
form rigidly to the provisions of the consolidated monnae, by 
appropriating the proceeds of such securities as are available 
for sale to the payment of all betterments, improvements and 
real estate purchases, for the benefit of the mortgaged 
premises. 

8. That the directors shall, from time to time, sell such 
available securities as may not be required to pay for better- 
ments, &c., as above, the proceeds whereof shall be invested in 
the bonds of the company, that they may be canceled and the 
remaining securities the sooner released from the lien of the 
mortgages. 


4. That, in our opinion, the policy above established will 
render unnecessary any further issue of bonds under that 
mortgage, without the formal my ry of the stockholders 
first bi and obtained, except the £5,000,000 already issued, or 
arranged to be issued, and the bonds appropriated under the 
mortgage to pay off the existing bonds as they mature. 

And whereas, The interests of your company may be unfa- 
vorably affected by the presence of other stockholders in the 
Pennsylvania Company ; therefore, 


Resolved, That we recommend to the directors to adopt such 
measures as will, in their judgment, secure to the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company the absolute and exclusive control of the 
policy of the Pennsylvania Company. 

The above preamble and resolutions are respectfully recom- 


mended to the favorable consideration and action of the stock- 
holders. 











@eneral Mailroad Wews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








—At the annual meeting of the Toronto, Grey & Bruce Rail- 
way Company in Toronto, Ont., September 9, the following di- 
rectors were elected: John Baxter, W. M. Clark, Thomas Dick, 
B. H. Dixon, John Gordon, Wm. 'B. Hamilton, Thos. H. Lee, 
John Morrison, Wm. Ramsey. The buard re-elected John Gor- 
don, President and W. Ramsey, Vice-President. 


—At the annual meray Be the Toronto & Nipissing Rail- 
way Company in Toronto, Ont., September 8, the following di- 
rectors were chosen: W. Gooderham, Jr., A. T. Fulton, James 
E. Ellis, Harvey P. Dwight, W. Copland, Hugh Macdonald, 
George Gooderham, Walter 8. Lee, Toronto, Ont.; Joseph 
Gould, Uxbridge, Ont. Mr. Thomas Davies was appointed 
City director to = remy 4 the City of Toronto. The board re- 
elected W. Gooderham, Jr., President and Managing Director, 
and A. T. Fulton, Vice-President. 


--Mr. J. B. Mulliken, now General Agent of the Winona & 
St. Peter Railroad, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Peninsula Division of the Chicago & Northwestern, with head- 
quarters at Escanaba, Mich. 


—The board of directors of the Illinois Central Railroad has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President 
Wilson G. Hunt; Treasurer, W. K. Ackerman; Assistant 
Treasurer, L. V. F. Randolph; gg L, A. Catlin; Chair- 
man of Board, W. H. Osborn. e only change is 
the choice of Mr. Hunt, a well-known New York 
merchant and long a director of the company, in 
place’ of Mr. John Newell. The board also created the 
office of General Manager and appointed to fill it Mr. James O. 
Clarke, recently General Manager of the Erie, and just a 

inted General Manager of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. Mr. 

ewell, who was once Superintendent ot the New York Cen- 
tral, had his office in Chicago, and doubtless the largest part of 
his work will devolve on the new General Manager. 


—The Kentucky Chancery Court has appointed Mr, J. B. 
Wilder Receiver of the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington 
Railroad in the suits brought by the creditors. Mr. Wilder is 
President of the company. Mr. Wilder having, however, sub- 
sequently failed to make affidavit that he was not a creditor, 
Mr. Sar.uel Gill was appointed Receiver. 


—Mr. E. R. Wadsworth, long General Freight Agent of the 
Obicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, lately called ‘* General 
Agent,” has been appointed Commissioner for Chicago under 
the provisions of the Saratoga conference of railroad mana- 
gers, a position he is well qualified to fill, 


—The Receiver of the Logansport, Crawfordsville & South- 
western Railway has appointed Mr. FN. Finney Superintend- 
ent and Chief Engineer. Mr. Finney was Chief Engineer of 
the Canada Southern while it was under construction, and for 
some time its Superintendent also. His office will be at Terre 
Haute, Ind. A circular from him also announces the follow- 
ing appointments : T. H. Malone, General Freight Agent; W. 
OC. Hobbs, General Passenger and Ticket Agent ; W. P. Ijama, 
Auditor and Cashier for Receiver ; A. N. Leitnaker, Master of 
Transportation. Mr. Ijams takes the place of W. H. Brown, 
resigned, and Mr. Malone’s is a new office, Mr. Hobbs havin 
been heretofore General Freight as well aa General Ticke 
Agent. The others are reappointed. 


—The new board of directors of the Great Western Railway 
of Canada as appointed at the adjourned special meeting in 
London, September 9, is as follows: Rt. Hon. Hugh Childers, 
M. P.. Chairman ; Lieut.-Col. Grey, T. Barkworth, Seymour 
Clarke, London, Engiand; L. W. McClure, Manchester ; John 
Cockburn, Liverpool ; James Bold, Glasgow; Hon. W. McMae- 
ter, Toronto, Canada. Three vacancies are left in the board. 


—The Hoosac Tunnel Commission has appointed Mr. Thomas 
Doane, at one time Chief Engineer of the Tunnel, and Chief 
Engineer of the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in 
Nebraska during its construction, Chief Engineer in charge 
of the relocation and improvement of the Troy & Greenfield 
_ He has, as his assistants, W. N. Granger and Edwin 

tratton. 





PERSONAL. 





—Mr. J. W. Doherty has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Columbus & Hocking Valley Railroad. 

—Mr. J. B. Gregg, who was for many years Master Mechanic 
of the Susquehanna Division of the Erie, from which position 
he retired some months since, has become a partner inthe ex- 
tensive shoe manufacturing firm of Anderson & Tremain, of 
Binghamton, N. Y 

—Capt. T. P. Gere, Chief Engineer of the St. Paul & Sioux 
City Railroad, was married receutly in St. Paul, Minn. 

—It is understood that Mr. I. D. Barton, now Superintend- 
ent of the Flushing, North Side & Central road and formerly of 
the Long Island and the Atlantic & Great Western, will be Su- 
perintendent of the South Side road under the management 
of the new owners. Mr. Barton will then have had charge of 
all the railroads on Long Island, and should know something 
about the traffic of that section. 

—Mr. Charles J. Quetil, Chief Engineer of the People’s Freight 
Railway Company, has his office for the present in Pittsburgh. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Arkansas Valley. 

A dispatch from Pueblo, Col., says that a contract has been 
let for grading the extension of this road from West Las 
Animas, the present terminus, to Pueblo. 

Southeastern, of Oanada. 

The office of the Superintendent bas been removed from 
Montreal to Richford, Vt., and the office of the Master Me- 
chanic with the ae is temporarily located in that town. A 
permanent location for the shops has not yet been chosen. 
Connecticut Valley. 

The company has resolved to use hereafter only steel in 
renewals, and a beginning has been made by laying with steel 
about a mile of track near Fort Hill. 

Fayetteville & Florence. 
he contract for this road, from Fayetteville, N. C., southwest 
to Florence, 8. C., has been let to a Mr. Baker. Some delay in 


beginning work has been caused by a difference of opinion as 
to certain modifications desired by the contractor. 


Seattle & Walla Walla. 

About 15 miles of this road, from Seattle, W. T., east to the 
Renton coal mines, is graded and ready for the ties. Workon 
the road is being pushed and it is hoped that this section will 
be completed this fall. 


West Pennsylvania. 

In the suit between this company and the Columbia Con- 
duit Company, the Court has decided that the latter has no 
right to lay the pipes of its oil line across the railroad without 





permission of the railroad company. This completely 
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shuts off the Conduit company from carryiug its pipe line into 
Pittsburgh. 


Union Pacific. 
This company has extended the time for exchanging income 
bonds for op be si fund bonds until October 1. 


It is stated that arrangements are being made to increase 
the s of express trains so as to shorten the time from 
Omaha to Ogden one day. At present the run of 1,029 miles 
is made in 54% hours, an average of 18% miles per hour, and 
to shorten tho time & day would bring he average speed, in- 
ch stops, up to 33% miles an hour, which not ab all 
likely to be done. 


Delaware. 

The fast freight line which is to be put on from Crisfield, 
Md., to New York is to be run so as reach New York at 
about 3a. m., in season for the market deliveries. It is to 
run with special reference to the transportation of market 
products, such as fresh fish, poultry, eggs, etc., though other 
merchandise will be taken. 


Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. 

A new bridge has been put up over the Hockanum River 
near Manchester, Conn., and the long pile bridge over the 
meadows near Hartford is being renew All present im- 
aw are being made with a view to laying a second 
rac. 


St. Paul & Pacific, 

The freight and passenger traffic from St. Paul to Fort Garry, 
Manitoba, will hereafter go by the St. Vincent Extension 
Crookston and thence by boat on Red River. Heretofore it 
hep gome to Moorhead, where the Northern Pacific crosses the 
Re ver. 

About 60 miles of track, from Crookston north to Pembina, 
will have to be laid on the 8t. Vincent Extension in order to 
complete the connection with the Pembina Branch of the 
Canada Pacific. The contract for the latter line calls for its 
completion by July ot next year. 


South Side, of Long Island. 

The foreclosure sale of this road took place in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., September 16, The foreclosure was of the third mortgage 
of $1,000,000, and the sale was made subject to the first mort- 
gage of $750,000; the second mortgage of $1,500,000; a mort 

e of 000 on the Rockaway Branch, and a mortgage of 
$18 000 on the real estate at Bushwick, and about $200. back 
interest. Under the terms of the sale 20 per cent. of the pur- 
chase money was tu be ary at once, the balance October 15, 
There was considerable bidding for the sale, and the property 
was finally bought for $200,000 py Mr. E. B. Hinsdale, an attor- 
ney for certain of the third-mortgage bondholders. ‘The bond- 
holders for whom the purchase was © own 960 out 
of 1,000 bonds, and 720 of these bonds are the 

roperty of Messrs. H. O. and A. L. Poppenhusen, who are the 
eating stockholders 1n the Flushing, North Side & Central 
Company. The new owners ation organizing a new com- 
any under the name of the Southern Railr Somgeny of 
ng ao a meeting for that purpose was to be held 
this week. The road will be put in first-rate order, and pro- 
vided with new cars and other equipment needed. 

The road is 57 miles long, from Brooklyn, N. Y., eastward 
along the south side of Long Island to Patchogue, 54 miles, 
with e@ branch from Valley Stream to Rockaway, 9 miles. Some 
little work has been done on an extension beyond Patchogue 
and ona branch trom Fresh Pond to Hunter’s Point. The 
equipment was included in the sale, but there are certain 
liens on two locomotives and 10 flat cars. 


Pacific Mail. 

The Auditing Committee bas prepared and published the 
following statement of the condition of the company, Sept. 17, 
1874: 

ASSETS. 


POU eReTIOCECTICEOr Cee err re reerr reer res) 


$256,146 61 
100,000 00 


Loaned on Call........ceeeeeevees (Se tieeecetede eeocees , 

At J. 8. Morgan & Co.'s, London, £12,892 lls, 6d....... 70,903 00 
Insurance on City of Guatemala, which, we have been 
notified, will be paid to our London bankers when 
French Coneul’s certificate is received, now on the 

, 1,000,000f.........+. eeccece PTT TTI ey eeee 220,000 00 

§u due Oct. 1 from U. 8. Government.......... sees 125,000 00 

6,000 siiares Pacific Mail at 48... Sense eendecoce conccece ++. 288,900 00 

$1,060,064 61 


Liabilities. 
Due John Roach & Son on City of Tokio on 


application of steam,.......+.+0++++++++++$150,000 00 
r successful trial trip showing 14} 
Knots POr OUP, ...00. 000. secccccccccccoes 150,000 00 
Loan from Panama Railroad Company, due 
August 29, 1875......6.eeeeeees seseeeeeess 600,000 00 
$800,000 00 
Bills payable: 
Septemb.r, 1874.......... «+++ $17,335 03 
GRIEG BITE: po cccccncecceces 60,632 34 
November, 1874..........+0+++ 53,899 06 
December, 1874...........++ «+» 569,618 52 
January, 1875....... covececcee 12,430 76 
February, 1875 ...........+++ 16,497 66—§220,313 37 
Due in London, Feb: 15, 1875, on char- 


ter of British steamer 0, £1,374, 3a, 
BA. ceccccecccesccccccccsccsecscccccccesces 96,871 56—$1,057,184 93 
Surplus of assets...... Se edeeerconersees _ $2,860 68 
There are additional assets as follows: 
Due the Company by Central American States up to June 1, 1874, 
for mail service..... eocce.+ 3 
at wae Mexican Government for mail service up to October 1, 
MBE, . sevens pbb) sine bei. aes's peeves Ceecccccces ebesee oe Cecccces , 
Due from United States Government, Alabama claims.........-. 
$155,600 
Due from Union Pacific R. R. Co., in dispute........ decccecel 
25 cent. of this sum is due the Panama Railroad when 


ted. 
Due from Insurance Companies on steamship Guatemala in liti- 
on 





The only contingent liability is a claim of the City of New 
York for $43,000 taxes. 

The steamship City of Poking is entirely paid for, and no 
other amount is due on the City of Tokio, except the $300,000 
stated in the list of liabilities. 

The sum of $75,000 cash has been paid to John Roach & 
Son on three new iron p A ees now being built, of about 
8,700 tons each, to cost ,000 a piece, to be finished in one 
year, and to be paid for in 24 monthly payments of $75,000 
each, 


New Mail Routes. 
Daily mail service has been ordered over the new portion of 


the Carthage, Watertown & Sackett’s Harbor Railroad, from 
Watertown to Sackett’s Harbor, 12 miles, 


Detroit & Milwaukee. 


In the foreclosure suit under the $2,500,000 mortgage a bill 
has been filed by holders of bonds under other sorsnge ask- 
that they may be allowed to come in as parties in the suit, 


foreclosure suit was intended to transfer the title to the 
- ty to certain parties to the damage of other bond- 
olders. 


Ohesapeake & Ohio Oanal. 

The committee of directors appointed to confer with the 
coal companies and boatmen has made a long report, the con- 
clusion of whichis that the trouble with the boatmen comes 
altogether from causes beyond the company’s control, and that 
no reduction in tolls is at all advisable. 


New York Grain Deliveries 

The members of the New York Produce Exc hange have pro- 
tested against the recent order of the Erie and New York Cen- 
tral companies stopping free lighterage delivery of all lots of 
less than five cars. A committee was appointed to confer with 
the railroad companies, 


New York, Housatonic & Northern. : 
Suit has been brought my the company by certain 

creditors and the appointment of a receiver is asked for. The 

case came up before the New York Supreme Court, September 

He hy after hearing arguments, was postponed to Septem- 
er 26. 


Burlington & Missouri River. 

The trustees under the mortgage advertise that sealed pro- 
pouse add-essed to John N. Denison, Treasurer, at his office 
n Boston, will be received until October 6, for the sale to them 
of $100,000 of the 7 per cent. land-mortgage bonds of the com- 
pany. 

Penobscot Bay & River. 

It is stated that a contract for the construction of this road 
has been let to some New York parties for $35,000 per mile 

most of it payable in stock and bonds. The line is about 60 
miles long, from Bangor, Me., southward along the west side 
of the Penobscot to Rockland. 


North Pacific Coast. 
Werk is progressing so well that the company expects to 
have the road completed to Tomales Bay, 52 miles northward 
from Saucelito, by the end of November. Work will then be 
begun on the section of 25 miles from Tomales to Knowles- 
ville on Russian River. 


Oentral Pacific. 

This company is building, at Tunnel No. 18, between Truckee, 
Nev., and Summit, on the Truckee Division, a turntable an 

house and a telegraph station, which are intended for use 
during the snow season. Close to Tunnel No. 13, in Cold- 
stream Canon, is one of the worst points on the road for snow 
blockades, and it is at that point that trains most frequently 
need assistance, Some 1, feet of new snow-shed is also 
being built. 

There is a report that the company contemplates cutting a 
long tunnel through the Sierras, which will shorten the line 
and reduce the grade on that section. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

Early on the morning of September 21, the round-house at 
en took fire and was totally destroyed. The fire 
originated from sparks issuing from the blacksmith shop, 
which is located between the round-houre and machine shop, 
An engine undergoing repairs was destroyed, but several 
other engines in the house at the time were gotten out with- 
out sustaining any damage. The total loss will amount to 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky, 

The officers of Brooke County, W. Va., which owns a large 
interest in the road, have applied for an injunction to restrain 
the trustees from selling it. 


Schenectady & Duanesburg. 

It is stated that a new lease for 99 years to the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company, the present lessees, is to be exe- 
cuted. Under the new lease the interest on $500,000 of 6 per 
cert. bonds will be guaranteed and these bonds will be issued 
in place of the 7 per cent. bonds now outstanding. The road 
ig 15 miles long, from Schenectady, N. Y., southwest to the 
Albany & Susquehanna at Quaker Street, 


The Hoosac Tunnel Line, 

Work is ir pees | in le ge on the improvement of the Tro 
& Greenfield road east of the tunnel. New rails and new bal- 
last are to be used, the cuts and embankments widened and 
the latter protected py riprap where needed, The full amount 
of work needed to relocate and reconstruct the road can only 
be determined after the surveys are completed, but meantime 
the road is to be put in order as far as possible. The commis- 
sioners do not think it necessary to provide for a double track 
at present. 
he grading of the new road west of the Tunnel is very 
nearly completed, and the tracklayers are only waiting tor the 
completion of the bridges to begin their work. 

Messrs. Washburn and Chadbourne of the Commission have 
taken as their — task the supervision of the work on the 
tunnel and the Troy & Greenfield road, while to Messrs. Adams 
and Orosby is committed the working out of the plan for the 
future organization of the Tunnel line. 

Niagara Transit Company. 

A preliminary survey bas been made for the proposed tun- 
nel under the Niagara River at Buffalo. The point chosen is 
just below Buffalo and the length of tunnel required would be 

,940 feet, with a cutting 4,900 feet long on the east side and 
one 4,000 feet 1ong on the west side of the river. Atits lowest 
point the tunnel would be 16 feet below the bed of the river 
and there would be a grade of 60 feet to the mile each way to 
the entrance. 


Des Moines Southern. 

This company has been organized at Des Moines, Ia., with 
the intention of building a pretty long eee e road from 
Bismarck, Daketa, on the Northern Pacific, to St. Louis, pass- 
ing through Sioux Cin Des Moines, Albia and Moulton. The 
capital stock is to be $3,000,000, 


South Branch. 


Mr. P. P. ery the Chief Engineer, writes to us under 
date of Sept. 19, as ollows : “In ee number for September 
12, 1874, in a Philadelphia letter headed ‘ Narrow Gauges,’ I 
see it stated that ‘the South Branch road had their 16 miles of 
track laid but a short time ago,’ This is an error. It was 
cm tee to have this 16 miles in operation before this time, 
but unavoidable delays have occurred. The road-bed is about 
ready for track, and it is hoped that the work of laying the 
raily will be commenced at an early day. The track is to be 
of 3-feet gauge.” 


Jersey Shore, Pine Oreck & Buffalo, 
Work has been commenced on the grading of the Pine Creek 


section of the road. 
The General Ticket nts’ Association. 


The semi-annual meeting commenced at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, New York, September 18, the sessions being private. 
On the first day Cincinnati was selected as the place for the next 
meeting. The meeting continued until September 22, the 
proceedings being mainly private and the time being devoted 
to the usual semi-annual adjustment of rates. No changes 





and that no receiver be appointed until all parties can be 
heard. It is alleged t there is collusion between the 
trustees under mortgage and the company, and that the 


ie have not heretofore been represented in the Associa. 

ion. 

September 19, a number of delegates went on an excursion 

to Boston by the Fall River line, on an invitation to the Old 

coreg Company, returning by the same line the next 
ght. 


Great Western of Oanada. 


The adjourned meeting of the stockholders was held in Lon- 
don, September 9, There was some discussion as to the 
legality of the meeting and its powers, but finally the resolu. 
tion of the Investigating Committee appointing eight new 
directors and leaving three vacancies in the board for the 
present was adopted with but two dissenting voices. It was 
understood that the new directors will be formally re-elected 
— their pay fixed at the regular semi-annual meeting in Oo- 
ober. 


Oolumbia & Port Deposit. 


Grading is progressing at and above Peachbottom, Pa. Mr, 
Keaveny is finishing a contract connecting the work already 
completed at the mouth of Fishing Creek. The section fin- 
ished, there will be a continuous line of grading and bal 
lasting from the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central, at the 
mouth of the Octorara, north to a point above Fite’s Eddy, on 
the Susquehanna. 
Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared by the following companies: 
Panama, 3 per cent., quarterly, payable October 15. 
Philadelphia & Reading, 2% per cent., quarterly, payable 
October 23. 
New York & Harlem, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable on 
demand. 
Oamden & Atlantic, 7 per cent. on the preferred, and 8% per 
cent. on the common stock, payable October 1. 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal, 2% per cent., quar- 
<— L parable wea 10. 
iladelphia renton, 2% per cent., quarterly, payabl 
RR eg » 2% P q Y, payable 
Woodruff Sleeping Coach Company, 2% per cent., quarter'y, 
payable October 1, 
andusky, Mansfield & Newark (leased by Baltimore & Ohio), 
2 per cent., payable October 1. 


ew London Northern, 2 per cent., quarterly, payable Oo- 
tober 1, 


Paris & Decatur. 

An agreement of consolidation has been made between this 
company and the Peoria, Atlanta & Decatur. The name of the 
consolidated coneeey will be the Illinois Midland, 

The Paris and Decatur road extends from a junction with 
the Vandalia Line at Farrington, Ill., eight miles west of Terre 
Haute, Ind., west by north to Decatur, $0 miles. The Peoria, 
tlanta & Decatur is now under construction from Decatur 
northwest to Peoria, about 70 miles. 


Peoria, Atlanta & Decatur. 

The track layers are now at work near Atlanta, Ili., from 
Minier, Ill,, southeast and from near Maroa southeast towards 
Decatur. 

A meeting of the stockholders is to be held at Decatur, Ill., 
October 15, to vote on an agreement of consolidation with the 
Paris & Decatur Company. 


Utica & Black River. 

Iron has been laid from Theresa, N. Y., northeast to Ked- 
wood, six miles, on the line from Theresa to Morristown. The 
whole length of the extension will be 29 miles, so that 23 miles 
remain to be completed. The new line to Redwood was 
opened for business September 18. This extension of the 
tica & Black River road is built under the charter of the 
Black River & Morristown Company. 


United States Contracts. 
Major Godfrey Weitzel, Corps of Engineers, will receive pro- 
posals until 3 o’clock on October 15, at his office, No. 85 Wash- 
ington avenue, Detroit, for materials for and construction of 
a breakwater for a harbor of refuge at Sand Beach, Mich. 

Major W. P. Craighill will receive proposals at his office 
Union Bank Building, Fayette street, Baltimore, Md., unti 
October 17, for dredging in Wicomico River, Maryland. 


New York & Long Branch. 


The piers for the new draw of the Raritan River bridge are 
nearly completed and the work is being pushed forward. 
Gra will soon be begun on the South Amboy side of the 
river. The tracklayers are at work between Woodbridge and 
Perth Amboy, on the north side of the river, where the grad- 
ing has been finished for some time. The deep cut near 
Bank is finished. 
Pennsylvania—Amboy Division. 
The papers and books from the Master Mechanic’s office at 
Bordentown have been finally removed to South Amboy, and 
the Bordentown shops are completely dismantled. The South 
Amboy shops now have 160 men in the locomotive repair shops 
and 60 in the freight repair shop. ; 
The boats have once more been taken off the steamboat line 
between South Amboy and New York. Through passenger 
trains are transferred to the New York Division by way of 
Jamesburg and Monmouth Junction. It is said that the clos- 
ing of the Amboy boat line will be permanent. 


Oentral, of New Jersey. 

This company is offering at 95 $1,000,600 of the new consoli- 
dated bonds, being the remainder of the $5,000,000 issue oftered 
to stockholders. The bonds have 25 oe to run, and interest 
— quarterly, They were all reported sold, Septem- 

er 23, 


Louisville, Oincinnati & Lexington. 

The Kentucky Chancery Court decided, September 16, to put 
this road inthe hands of a receiver, in the various suits 
brought by the creditors. The Chancellor subsequently sp- 
pointed the President of the ome Mr. J. B. Wilder, Be- 
ceiver. He will take possession of the road at once. ' 

Mr. Wilder having failed to take the required affidavit the 
he was not a creditor of the company, the Chancellor subse- 
quently appointed Mr. Samuel Gill Receiver. 


Springfield & Illinois Southeastern. / 

After hearing testimony, the United States Circuit ye sl 
fused to make the modifications in the order for the forecio 
sure sale which were asked for by the creditors. tie 

The foreclosure sale took place a field, Il., Beps “4 
ber 15. The road was sold for $500,000 to J. H. Bloodg dros 
New York, who hold a large portion of bonds and represe it 
other holders. she foreclosure was of the first mortgsg® 


500,000. is 5 

A number of employes on the Southern Division struck fit 
their back pay September 15. They waeee a passenger 
at Flora and allowed only the engine and mail-car to proms 
The men state that some four months’ pay is due a> 
feared that they could not recover it after the onl, oak 
quently officers were sent down to arrest the ringleaders, of 
after some trouble freight trains were allowed to pas#, 6° 
the strikers returning to work and others dispersing. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Law. 


com- 
In granting the injunction to compel the railroad 
geules | to obey the Potter law, the Wisconsin Su reme Court 





were made in the rates between any leading points. The num- 
bér of roads having delegates present was Yo, including some 


exempted the Prairie du Chien Division of the Milwaukee t 
Bt. Paul, because it was believed that that road had beet re 


under a territorial charter, and was censequently 
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to the repeal clause in the State constitution. An examina- 
tion of the records shows that the company was not erg 
until 1849, one year after the adoption of the constitution. 
Papers will be immediately served on the company. 


Humboldt Pacific, 


A company has been organized under this name to build a 
railroad from the Central Pacific at the Big Bend of the Hum- 
boldt River, in Nevada, northwest by way of th Lake, Bain 
and Rogue River valleys to Crescent City, Oregon, a distance 
of about 500 miles. The capital is to be $7,500,000. 


Santa Oruz, 


The iron for this road has been purchased and the work is 
being pushed. It is intended to have the 15 miles, from Wat- 
sonville, Cal., to Santa Cruz, ready for the rails this fall, and 
completed early in the spring. 


Monterey & Salinas Valley. 


This road is apgeentbing completion, and will, it is ex- 
pected, be opened in October. The first engine has been re- 
ceived. 


Southern Pacific, 


Surveys are being made for the line from Bakersfield, Cal., 
to San Fernando, the present terminus of the line from Los 
Angeles northward. The Los Angeles Express says it has 
been decided to survey the line by the Casteca Ranch and 
San Emigidio, to the westward of that by Tejon and the Te- 
hachepi Pass, 


Troy & Boston. 


A bridge over the Hoosic River near Hoogsic Falls was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of September 15. The bridge was 
160 feet long, 40 feet above the water and in a position which 
makes it difficult to replace. The road was closed for several 
days, trains meanwhile going around by way of North Ben- 
nington and Petersburg Junction, 


Qanada Pacific. 


The contractors have already begun work on the branch 
from Fort Garry, Manitoba, southward to the Minnesota bor- 
der at Pembina. It is intended to have the line graded before 
winter. 


New Jersey & New York. 


It is said that the lease of the completed portiun of the 
road (Hackensack Junction to Spring Valley) to the Erie, 
which expires November 1, will not be renewed, but that the 
company will take and operate the road. The company has 
contracted for eight engines and a number of cars. 

On the extension from Spring Valley to Haverstraw track 
oa, been laid for 44% miles northward from Spring Valley, 
N. 


Austrian Railroad Tariffs. 
The Austrian Government has authorized the Empress Eliz- 


abeth Company to increase its rates from 10 to 20 per cent. for 
traffic destined for South Germany and Bavaria. 


Oregon & California. 


Frankfort papers say that Ben Holladay, the President of 
this company, has agreed upon a compromise with the bond- 
holders by which he agrees to pay % per cent, interest on 
their 7 per cent. bonds. He gives his personal guarantee; we 
believe. 


Oheraw & Salisbury. 

The grading of this road is now nearly finished, and tmhost of 
the trestle work is ready from Cheraw, 8.C., the northern 
terminus of the Cheraw & Datlington road, north by east tu 
Wadesboro, N. C., a distance of 25 miles. No iron has yet been 
laid. 


Valley, of Ohio. 


Aspecial meeting of the stockholders of this company was 
to be held in’ Cleveland, O., September 23, to authorize the 
execution of a mortgage on the road. 


Worthern Colonization. 

Work on this road is being pushed forward, and a large por- 
tion of the grading between Montreal and Ottawa is nearly 
finished. Much progress has been made with the masonry of 
the Ottawa River bridge. 


Ohio & Toledo. 


This road is intended to connect the extensive coal deposits 
of the Connotten Valley, in Carroll County, Ohio, with dee 
water on Lake Erie. It commences 44% miles south of Carroll- 
ton, O,, and is now completed from that point northward to 
Minerva, 21 miles. Of this 1244 miles is laid on the road-bed of 
the old Carrollton & Oneida road, which this company pur- 
chased, and the gauge of which it has changed, at the same 
time laying T rails instead of the old strap iron formerly,used. 
The grading of 14 miles, from Minerva northeast, is nea: ly fin- 
ished. The road is to be extended to Youngstown and there 
toconnect with the Painesville and Youngstown road. The 
company expects to have the road open to Youngstown, some 
45 miles from the present terminus at Minerva, by next sum- 
ee The road is of 3 feet gauge. Mr. H. Howard is the con- 

ractor, 


Mississippi River Freight Railway. 

A company by this name has been organized under the Dli- 
nois general law. The line of the road is from Georgetown, in 
Vermillion County, Ill., west by south across the State to the 
Mississippi in Calhoun ree a distance ot alout 180 miles, 
The capital stock is to be $4,000,600, and the office is at Tayior- 
Ville, Christian County, Il). 


Ohicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
A short extension of the Iowa & Minnesota Division is being 
uilt from North McGregor to McGregor, Ia., the latter being 
the terminal point named in the land grant. The extension 
Will be omne and used jointly with the Chicago, Dubuque & 
esota, 
_A suit has been commenced against the company in the 
United States District Court in New York by certain bond- 
holders of the old St. Paul & Milwaukee road, who claim the 
ine to redeem that portion of the line and to take posses- 


North Pennsylvania. 


® contract for the branch line from Jenkintown, Pa., to 

¢ Delaware , which is to be the first section of the new line 

0 New York, has been let to McGrann & Fitzpatrick, of Lan- 
caster, Pa,, who are to begin work at once. 


Delaware River & Bound Brook. 
wort is to be begun at once on the grading of this road, 
sh is to be a section of the new line from New York +o 
th elphia, The right of way for the whole or very nearly 
. whole line has been secured. The masonry and bridges 
Pn line are all to be built for double track, although only 
balan will be laid at first. It is stated that the means to 
ite the road are secured, and that there will be no delay in 
b thompletion. The company is practically controlled 
oh ¢ North Pennsylvania, ali the leading stockholders being 
ers or stockholders of the that company, 


wusville, Cincinnati & Lexington. 
Louis ’, “trike 18 in progress among the men on the 
te dem shops, Over three month’s pay is due them and 


mand at least a portion ofit. Atlatest advices no 
ent had been Feesbed. 


THE SGRAP HEAP. 


The Phonixville Bridge Works. 

Messrs, Clarke, Reeves & Co., at the Phoenixville Bridge 
Works have just completed what is probably the widest 
railroad bridge in the world, coming, cightoon tracks. This 
bridge, which was built for the Philadelphia & Reading road 
crosses Richmend street in Philadelphia, is 64 feet span an 
205 feet wide. A through span of 164 feet fora with a 
sidewalk on one side has just been completed for the Phenix 
Iron Company’s new rolling mill. There are now under con- 
tract the Ticonic Falls Bridge for the Maine Cen three 
spans of 172 feet each and one of ‘114 feet; 3 spans of feet 
each for the eee Bridge; two through pons (for 
double track) of 140 feet each and one double-track deck span 
of 56 feet for the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore; the 
Copa Viaduct for the Lima & Oroya Railroad, in Peru, which 
is to have five 30-feet spans and one of 125 feet, the height of 
columns being 50 feet, 16 girder spans and 4 deck spans of 44 
feet each, also for the Lima & Oroya. All this work is now in 
progress. 


Lung Train. 
The Pottsville (Pa.) Miner’s Journal says: 


coal train we ever saw passed down the 
Tuesday morning. 


A Heavy Beam. 


The Union Iron Works at Buffalo recently turned out an 
iron beam said to be the heaviest ever rolled. It is 15 inches 
deep, 52 feet long and weighs 200 pounds to the yard, or 3,- 
467 poundsin all. The pile from which it was rolled was 1334 
feet long and weighed 3,800 pounds. It was rolled on a three- 
high train of 21 inch rolls, passed nine times through the rolls 
and was completed in 54% minutes after coming from the fur- 
nace. 


Gas-Lighting of Railroad Trains. 
The Polytechnisches Centralblatt, of Leipzig, in a‘recent num- 
ber, describes at some length a system of gas-lighting for 
railroad trains which has been already in operation for an 
entire og upon one of the most important railroads of Prus- 
sia, with results entirely satistactory. 

The g- used is manufactured expressly for the purpose 
from oil, being a richer hydro-carbon than our common street 
gas. It is compressed to six atmospheres in cylindrical re- 
ceivers 1.784 metres (5 feet) long, and from 0.42 to 0,51 metres 
(164% to 20 inches) in diameter. If more than two receivers 
are to be connected, the connecting tubes are of 4% inch bore 
—very strong. It being necessary that the gas as admitted 
to the burners should pe under low prermmre, a regulator is 
introduced intermediate between the burners and the re- 
ceivers, in which the requisite low pressure is maintained so 
steadily that all the tremors and shocks to which the cars are 
subject produce no perceptible effect upon it. This regulator 
consists of a cast-iron circular vessel 250 mm. (10 inches) in 
diameter and 160 mm. (6.8 inches) in height, the open top of 
which is closed gas-tight by a flexible membrane loosel 
stretched. The middle point of this membrane is armed with 
a metal disk, which is connected with a lever acting on the 
supply-valve communicating with the gas-holder. The weight 
ot the membrane and its counections 1s made sufficient to tur- 
nish all the pressure needed to maintain the efflux at the 
burner. When the supply in the regulator is low, the supply- 
valve is open in consequence of the depression of the mem- 
brane. As the gas streams into the regulator the membrane 
rises, and the supply-valve is gradually closed. By this auto- 
matic operation the illumination is maintained as steadily as 
the gas-jets in cities, and in fact even more so, though the 
pressure in the gas-holders, of cou: se, steadily falls off. 

The capacity of the gas-holders is from 1-6 to 4% of a cubic 
metre—say 6 to 9 cabic fee:—which, multiplied by the com- 

ression, 6, gives 36 to 54 cubic feet of gas at common densi- 
y. The burners consume but 22 litres (4-5 ot a cubic foot) 
per hour ; hence, a single holder of the dimensions given 
above will supply a single burner for 45 to 67 hours, The in- 
tensity of the light, by photometric determimation, is equal 
to that of 10 candles, while that of ordinary coal gas, burned 
at the same rate and under similar circumstances, is but about 
8% candles. The burners in actual use give about 7-candle 
light ; the Argand lamps usually employed give a light of only 
4 candles. 

The gas is so entirely tree from condensible hydrocarbons 
that even under a pressure of 10 atmospheres it has been em- 

loyed, in test experiments sufficiently continued, without 
eaving a perceptible residuum. 

The whole apparatus, except the burners and their protect- 
ing lanterns, is placed beneath the cars. There seems to be 
no possibility of danger attending its use, unless such as 
might result from explosion. Explosion could not occur from 
internal pressure alone. In order to test the effect of acci- 
dental rupture, charged receivers have been broken by vio- 
lence, without any serious consequence being perceptible at 
the distance of a few feet, That the inflamiug of the escap- 
ing gas is unattended with explosion was shown by placing a 
receiver, similarly charged, near a portable furnace in which 
a fire had been kindled, and then making an opening in the 
receiver by the fall of a heavy weight. ne escaping gas took 
tire from the furnace, and burned with a large but easily ex- 
tinguished flame. an at ¢ 

As to the economy of this system, it is proved that, disre- 
garding the cost of equipment, gas lighting costs only 
about 30 per cent the expense of oil lighting, while the quality 
ot the light is 1mproved nearly two-fold. But the cost of 
equipment is in favor of oil lighting in the ratio of 68 to 295 
thalers (say $48 to $207). The ease and cheapness of mainte- 
nance, however, the reduced outlay necessary for repairs, the 
greater cleanliness, and the marked superiority of the light, 
are more than a comqenssten for this disadvantage. ° 

This system has been patented by its originator, Julius 
Pintsch, ot Berlin. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Springfield (Ill.) Rolling Mills will soon commence to 
make rails of the Nes silicon steel. 

The Laclede Rolling Mills at St. Louis commenced work 
September 1, after extensive repairs. 

e Cincinnati Iron Bridge works of J. W. Shipman & Co, 
have just finished two highway bridges in Crawford County 
Pa., and are working on 4 railroad bridge at Norwood, O., an 
highway bridges for Indianapolis, Greensburg, Ind., and other 

laces. 

. The Lehigh Car Works at Stemton, Pa., have been building 
some pig-iron cars for the — Valley road. : 

The Columbus (0.) Car and Car Wheel Works are running 
on orders with about 150 men employed, 

The Cleveland Tube Works of Scovill & Chase at Cleveland, 
O., make boiler tubes and iron pipe. The shops cover an area 
of about 450 by 160 feet, with improved machinery, and they 
have a worki.g force ot 75 hands, A new turnace has just 
been added. 

The King Iron Bridge eee ag A at Cleveland, O., have about 
175 men in the shops, besides the outside force. They have 
built this year 134 bridges. 

The Pittsburgh American Manufacturer says: ‘‘ The firm of 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, of this city, have just completed the 
iron framing, with corrugated iron covering and siding, of the 
immense grain elevator in Philadelphia for the International 
Navigation Company. The building is 92 feet by 208 feet, and 





“The largest 
ine Hill Railroad 
It was composed of 219 loaded cars.” 





from the track floor to ridge of roof is about 130 feet <— It 
is certainly worthy of note that a Pittsburgh firm should suc- 


ceasfully compete with Philadelphia on her own ground, and 


= work erected will bear the inspection of experts in this 
e. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Oolumbus & Hocking Valley. 

This compen owns and operates a line from Columbus, O., 
southeast to Athens, 76 miles, witha branch from Logan to 
New Straitsville, 18 miles, 89 miles in all. 

The property is represented as follows: 

Stock ($20,887 per mile).........cecee cecccccccccecceses on $1,054,450 
Funded debt ($25,831 per mile)...........ssee00 ccescee +++ 2,299,000 


Total ($46,668 per mile)...... oeeeeee e+ $6,153,450 


The annual interest charge is $160,930, or $1,808 mile, 
Bills payable and balances due exceed amounts due the com- 

any by $183,368.88. The sinking fund amounts to $30,000. 
Expenditures for new construction and equipment and other 
items of capital account during the year were $730,794.44. 


‘ The operations for the year ending December 31 were as fol- 
ows: 


o* eeweeeeneee 








1973. 1872. 

PASBENQOUB.... 26... eseeeee eeceeeseeee $118,208 65 $113,076 77 
re 200 Sevecsece 938,569 26 721,314 07 
ST SNOB. x00 0conen.nnnnteoesseoked 17,414 46 20,501 61 
Total earnings......... ssessees $1,074,187 37 $854,892 46 
Operating expenses and taxes, ....... 69x,027 78 412,229 67 
Net nee be cccceeese eeeeees cosesece $376,159 69 $442,662 78 
Gross earnings per mile ..... ...++.++++ $12,070 00 $9,606 00 

Net earnings per mile..... eceeee +++ 4,227 00 608 
r cent. of expenses...... Secccccccccs 64.08 48.22 


This shows an increase of $219,294.92, or 24.48 per cent. in 
gross earnings; an increase of $285,798.11, or 69.33 per cent. 
in expenses; aud a decrease of $66,503.19, or 15.02 per cent, in 
net cornings. 

During the year, 153,745 passengers and 890,396 tons of 
freight were carried, the tonnage mileage being 52,970,420 
tons. Of the freight carried, 90.64 per cent. was coal. The 


average rate per ton per mile was 1.77 cents. The mileage of 





locomotives was 668,306 miles, of an a train cars 302,461 
miles, and of freight cars, 8,908,47 miles. 
The income account is as follows: 
Balance from 1872.....0..scccsccvcece Ceceee coscccccccces $330,218 26 
Pies INTRA, BOO vin ccs ccncccenedavensseccoesessenesoosene 376,169 69 
$706,377 85 
Interest on funded debt. . «+ $158,501 33 
4 floating “ . -» 15,739 83 
DIvIReMES, 200 ccccccccces . 256,192 50 
——-——_ 430,433 66 
NOTED NINE. ons00s000000d000e0ssedeueesebnbe shéebeseel $275,944 19 


During the year 7 engines, 43 coal, 40 box, 25 flat and 8 ca- 
bouse cars were added to the equipment, which now consists 
of 29 engines, 8 passenger, 1 combination and 3 baggage cars: 
1,000 coal, 100 box, 100 flat and 14 caboose cars. There are al- 
80 on the road 908 coal cars owned by private parties. 

There were used in renewals during the year 2,563 tons of 
steel rails, 954 tons re-rolled iron, 68,318 new ties and 16,550 
yards of stone ballast, Two trestles, 1,900 feet in all, were 
filed in and several embankments protected with stone. 
Three new iron bridges were put up during the year, makin 
four spans, one 175 feet, two 105 feet and one of foot. Muc 
work was made necessary by the heavy freshets in July, when 
the road was closed for two weeks. 


Burlington, Oedar Rapids and Minnesota. 


This company operates the following lines : 


Miles, 

Muin line, Burlington, Ia., to Austin... .....cccccscceeceeeeeeees 261 
Milwaukee Division, Cedar Rapids to Postville............. 06s 106 
Muscatine Division, Muscatine to Riverside...............se000s 32 
Pacific Division, Vinton to Traer.........ssssceceeeeees yrteeeeenes 25 
Bete . cece 000000000060000000040020000000000000000008 20 coos 424 


During the year 1873 52 miles of the Milwaukee Division, 9 
miles of the Muscatine and 5 of the Pacific Division were com- 
pleted, Of the main line 32 miles, from Plymouth to Austin, is 
leased from the Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

No statement of capital account accompanies the annual 
report, and in fact very little information of any kind except 
the statement of earnings and expenditures. Neither is there 
any statement of business done except that in 1872 and 1878, 
437,750 tons of coal and 38,988,795 feet of lumber were carried. 

{The earnings and expenses for the year ending December 
31 were : 


1873, 1872. 
Earnings ..........ss+. $0000. cosevese $1,180,321 10 $995,959 35 
Operating OXpenses...... 0 ...6 eeseees 622,105 77 461,171 40 





Net earnings — . $558,215 33 $534,787 96 
Earnings per mile.......... rrr $3,326 $5.768 
Per cent. of expenses ....... 20.06.00 62.71 46.30 

The increase in gross earnings was $184,361.75, or 18,51 per 
cent.; in expenses, $160,934.37, or 34.90 per cent.; in net earn- 
ings, $23,427.38, or 4.38 per cent. The earnings per mile dej 
creased 11.52 per cent. 
The equipment consists of 30 engines; 12 passenger, 2 sleep- 
ing, 4 combination and 5 baggage cars; 556 box and stock, 1 
coal and flat, and 9 caboose cars; 68 hand, 34 dump and 1 pile- 
driver car. 

The company failed to pay interest due on its bonds in 
November last, and has since arranged with the holders to 
fund qoveral coupons, 








Sontributions. 





The New Creat Western Management. 





The change in control of the Great Western consequent on 
the report of the Committee of Investigation brings some 
changes in the organization aud almost a total change in the 
personnel, Sir Thomas Da‘in, late Lord Mayor of London, who 
has been the Chairman of the company for several years past, 
retires, and with him Messrs. Gilson Homan, Deputy Chair- 
man (an American resident in London who was one of the 
leading parties in the coup d'etat by which the Gould manage- 
ment was ousted from the Erie, and who is said to have made 
more than a million by the rise in Erie stock which followed, ) 
Hon. J. Carling, of Canada, Messrs. John Cleghorn, Thomas 
Falconer, E. H. Green (associated with Mr. Homan in the 
Erie affair), Sir Keith Jackson and Paul Margetson, of Eng- 
land. Three members remain in the new board, however, 
Thomas Barkworth and Lieut. Col. F. D. Grey, of London, and 
Hon. Wm. W. McMaster, of Toronto. The committee recom- 
mend the new board to dispense with the Canada board and 
proposes that hereafter the board consist of but eight 
instead of eleven members, while the compensation of the 
Chairman of the board is raised from £38,000 to £3,500 per 





annum, this being for the purpose of securing a distinguished 
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man—Right Honorable Hugh C. E. Childers, M. P.—for Chair- 
man, he receiving £2,000a year. The Committee also recom- 
mend that the qualification of a director be increased to one 
hundred shares. 

The new board, recommended by the Investigating Com- 
mittee, consists of the Right Hon. Hugh OC. E. Childers, M. P., 
Chairman; James Bald, Glasgow; Thomas Barkworth, London; 
Seymour Clarke, Walthamstow, near London; Lieut-Col. F. 
D. Grey, London; J. W. Maclure, Manchester; Hon. Wm. Mc- 
Master, Toronto, Ontario; John J. Stitt, Liverpool. 

Of these three—Messrs. Stitt, Maclure and Bald—were mem- 
bers of the Investigating Committee of eleven. 

The new Chairman, Mr. Childers, is 47 years of age, the son 
of a clergyman, a graduate of Cambridge, when a young man 
a resident of Australia anda member of the first Cabinet of 
the Government of the colony of Victoria, by which he was 
sent to England as its agent. In 1860 he was elected to Par- 
liament, and has held his seat ever since. In 1864 he entered 
the Government as a Lord of the Admiralty, and a year later 
became Financial Secretary to the Treasury. In the next 
Gladstone Cabinet (December, 1868) he was made First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and since the dissolution of the last Glad 
stone administration he has been again agent of the Govern- 
ment of Victoria. He has been Chairman of several East In- 
dian and continental railroad companies, and director of some 
banking houses. He has also written much on economical 
subjects, and is without doubt a man of great ability. 

The new administration takes charge of the property at a 
time of extreme depression. The last London advices say 
that the directors have announced that there can be no divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares from the Jast half year’s earnings, 
and it was rumored that tne surplus would not cover the pref- 
erences nor quite all the interest charges. Even if this is true, 
the condition of the company is by no means desperate, It 
has suffered more than almost any other company from the 
panic, combined with its peculiar situation, and it is almost 
sure to mend, whatever may be the ability or lack of it of the 
new management. It undoubtedly is loaded with the expend- 
itures for the new line which it would have been better, as 
things turned out, not to build; but so long as its relations 
with the Michigan Central remain as they are it is sure of an 
immense traffic—probably never again so little as during the 
past year, New roads have been the bane of the Great Weat- 
ern. One of them 1t is responsible for; another was built as 
a competitor; and a third, long worked, was only put in con- 
dition to work to good advantage until the Great Western's 
loop was well advanced. Simultaneous with this vast addition 
to the facilities tor transportation between the Niagara and 
Detroit rivers came the panic and a decrease in traffic and 
rates. The rival Canada Southern road has really diverted 
but little business from the Great Western; the improved 
Grand Trunk has probably taken more; but with the whole 
bulk of traftic—or at least of profitable traffic—decreased, every 
small diversion has been telt, and besides the Great Western 
has had the cost of a new line to earn interest on. But with a 
return of prosperity in the country, the Great Western will 
doubtless get most of its old traffic back—that is, most of the 
traffic which the Michigan Central commands. 








Track Work for the Season—A Nice Way to Steal— 
The July Accidents Show Improvement. 





To THe Eprror or THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


There is a road in the State of New York that was buiit 
about 27 years ago, and was one of the best built roads in the 
country. It has always been kept in first-class condition, and 
with the exception of two faults may be called “ tip-top,” 
The faults in question are not grievous ones, when taken in 
comparison with what may be found on other roads, but the 
road is so nearly perfect in other respects that these minor 
defects are noticed more particularly than they would be on 
a fourth-class road. The first of these is the irregularity of 
the cross-section of the track. That is to say, the track sags 
over to one side on straight line where it should be level. 
The track is surfaced with a level and put up true, but old 
section men cannot keep it so; one side will settle more than 
the other. This causes engine and cars to rol! and lurch from 
side to side in a disagreeable manner. The readers of the 
Rar.2o0aD GazeTTx have learned the effect of this, and what 
follows will show how it may be prevented. The road under 
consideration passes through a great many deep cuts on hill- 
side slopes where surface water is almost constantly running 
into the cute from the upper side, keeping the road-bed and 
ballast wet and soft on one side, while the other is compara- 
tively dry and hard. Consequently the rail on the side next 
the slope will settle more than the one opposite. In such 
cases the ditches should be kept clear, and good surface 
ditches will prevent the ditches in the cut being filled with 
water sufficient to injure the road-bed. In a large portion of 
the country, heavy drifis of snow lie along the mountain sides 
and hill slopes for many weeks after winter has gone and snow 
on the levels has disappeared. The steady melting ot these huge 
snow-banks furnishes sufficient water to keep one side of the 
road-bed soft, and when that is gone the rains do the same 
thing. With a good surface ditch no water will find its way into 
the cut except what falls there, and that would be trifling. 
In cuttings it is frequently difficult to keep the ditches clear 
of water on account of the lack of fall, while on the surface 
there is always a rapid fall, and there is no trouble in keep- 

ng the cuts dry with a surface ditch and the lower ditches 
kept clean. 


Now is a good time of the year to make these ditches, al- 
though, as a roadmaster remarked to the writer a few days 
since, they want the ditches, but they cannot spare the labor 
to make them, He said: “ The track is so rough that we must 
keep the whole furce surfacing, and we have no time to dig 
ditches.” Now the fact is, a small amount of labor will make 
the surface ditches, and save a large amount of tamping and 


clearing the mud from the lower ditches. When all the surface 
water finds its way into the cuts, it carries earth and gravel with 
it, and cuts and grooves the slope, and boulders and large quan- 
tities of earth tumble down and frequently cause mischief, 
which the surface ditches would prevent, Roadmen can attend 
to this important matter now better than at any other time of 
year. Ina dry time the ditches (all ditches) can be cleaned 
out better than when full of water and mud. One man can 
clear more ditches when dry than four when wet and sticky. 
It is a common practice for trackmen to throw what is taken 
out of the ditches up the slope, where they expect it to stay. 
This is worse than labor lost, for the first rain will wash it 
back into the ditch, where it holds water that will injure the 
surface of the track. The clay taken out of the ditches should 
be loaded on a car and taken out of the cut altogether. There 
is usually an embankment near that needs the material taken 
from the cuts. 

Another fault on this line (a common one throughout the 
country) is the variation in the gauge (or width) of the track. 
The “line side” of the track on this road is good, and it is by 
this that inaccuracies of gauge are the more readily detected. 
It is only necessary to say here that trackmen are beginning 
to understand that it is important that the rails should be laid 
4 feet 84 inches apart, when that is the gauge of the road. 

Snow fences are voted a paying institution, and now isa 
good time to get materials ready; and when there is no other 
work driving the posts may be set for these fences. The 
proper location may be easily ascertained by a clear remem- 
brance of the places where snow caused trouble last winter. 
If the posts are set now while the ground is dry and solid, 
they will keep the perpendicular much longer than when set 
during the fall rains. Several roads saved many thousands of 
dollars each last year by paying attention to snow fences early 
in the season. In the early part of autumn there is usually 
more time for trackmen to attend to matters other than im- 
proving the condition of the track. Later in the fall the track 
needs the full force for preparing for winter, and the 
spring months must be employed in putting to rights the de- 
rangements incident to winter wear and weather. During the 
summer the track can be put in good condition, thus leaving 
the early fall for general repairs to farm gates, road crossings, 
cattle guards, fences, retaining or mud walls, ditches, etc., 
etc., that have been neglected for want of time during the 
busier seasons. Of course there are sections where the work 
is such that the above hints cannot be acted upon in the time 
mentioned—such as those that have renewals to make of ties 
or iron, or ballasting to do, but as a general thing the hurry 
of track work is over, and then miscellaneous work is in order. 

Speaking of renewals of ties brings to mind a nice system 
of robbery practiced on one of the oldest roads 1n the country. 
This is the way it was done, if the statement is correct. A 
man who owns a lot of timber land near a railrcad is anxious 
to sell ties, The man has a relative who is section-master on 
that part of the road. Section-master and road-master are 
intimate friends. Two years ago the road was newly tied 
throughout, and ties all sound and good for duty for several 
years. Road-master and section-master thought (?) they were 
rotten and ordered several thousand new ties of section-mas- 
ter’s relative. Ties delivered—some of them, and all of them 
paid for. Ties were very small, but price was very large. 
The ties taken from the track were given to the farmers and 
others, who used them for fence posts. That was twelve 
years ago, and the fence posts are sound yet. Just how long 
a rotien railroad tie will remain sound as a fence post is yet to 
be ascertained. Ties that the farmers and others could not 
get at readily were burned. All there is about this is, that the 
company paid some thousands of dollars for materia: they did 
not need, and also quite a sum for labor in destroying good 
ties that poor ones might be substituted. In this case it is 
the owners who suffer first, the public afterwards, as it does 
for all waste, the world over. Wa. 8. Huntinaton. 








How Railroad Share-holders are Robbed—" Irregularities” 
in Construction and Management. 





To THe EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Probably there is no class of business men or capitalists who 
pay so little attention to their pecuniary interest as the rail - 
road share-holders. No reference is had here to Wall street 
manipulations, but it is the recklessness and unconcern with 
which they allow their valuable property to be managed by 
men who “love themselves the best” that forms the subject of 
this article. 

Ifa ring of railroad officers manage to steal a quarter of a 
million of dollars, the effect cannot be otherwise than to cause 
a depreciation in the value of the property of the company on 
which the “irregularities” are practised. The manner in 
which some railroad officials appropriate the company’s money 
and materials would fill a government official with delight. 
The princely residences, country seats, carriages, steam yachts 
and diamond pins, pianos, etc., that are paid for by money 
slyly abstracted from the share-holders’ till are more numer- 
ous than is gencrally supposed. Not many weeks since the 
writer was shown a mansion with the building of which the 
informant was familiar from its commencement to its comple- 
tion. The stone, brick, mortar, lumber of every description, 
all finishing materials, paint, glass, putty, nails and every- 
thing used in the construction of the affair were paid for by the 
company. Mechanics were paid by the company’s paymaster, 
the materials were carried across a river by the company’s 
boats, the company’s coal pile furnishing fuel for the seme, 
and also for the numerous pleasure excursions participated in 
by the friends of the gentleman. Horses, carriages, gas fix- 
tures, furniture, everything, all paid for by the company. 
The company also furnishes him with fuel, and men in the 
employ of the company keep the grounds in order. This may 
seem a little strange, but it is all easy enough to those who 
know how, as many do. 





The shareholders only visit the road occasioually, when they 
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are kept busy by the managing officers, who are @ 

vigilant in showing them the improvements (?) they have 
made, and suggesting others. The are petted and dinnered, 
and they leave for their distant homes with an abiding faith wm 
the fidelity of the guardians of their interests, and wonder that 
men will sacrifice personal comforts (?) and make slaves of 
themselves to put money in the pocket of another. (?) Afters 
season of meditation on their homeward journey, they conclude 
to write Mr. Doolittle a letter, complimenting him on the skill 
and economy with which the affairs of the company are man- 
aged, and they seriously contemplate presenting Mr. D, with 
a watch and Mrs. D. with a silver tea set. 

But the question may arise : How do these men do all this 
stealing without being caught at it? Some one might “ tell 
tales out of school.” There is some danger of this, but all sus- 
picious persons are either got rid of or their pay raised, and 
they are variously favored at the expense of the company. 

It is not only the stealings ot the chief rascal that the share- 
holder has to bleed for, but he must necessarily have a gang 
at his heels whose mouths he must keep closed by acceding to 
any request they may make, however unreasonable, end the 
consequence is, there is a gang of thieves and loafers with 
their hands continually in the company’s pocket. And while 
one man is doing this at one end of the line, another farther 
up, is doing the same thing, and the dividends are theirs, But 
where is the Auditor? you will say. Perhaps there is none, and 
if there is, hemay have a house to build, and he must approve 
of every account presented to him. 

There is a great deal of this kind of work going on, and the 
only remedy for those owners who do not wish to be robbed, 
is to investigate the matter themselves or employ a trusty 

agent to do it. Don’t wait for accidental disclosures, but 1in- 

vestigate at once, and you may be surprised to “‘ see what you 

shall see” on yonr road. 








How Culverts, Cattle Guards and Small Bridges are Treated 
on a Good Many Roads. 





To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Any one riding over some of the old roads that have recently 
put down new rails will not fail to notice frequent disturb- 
ance of the car springs; that is, the car will run remarkably 
smooth for a short distance, when there comes a sudden sway- 
ing from side to side, which is accompanied by a jump verti- 
cally, and a series of these jumps follows in rapid succession, 
These jumps and jolts are sometimes frightful, and they oftcn 
act with such force as to throw passengers upward a couple of 
inches or more trom their seats. This creates a feeling of un- 
easiness among timid passengers, especially those who have 
participated in some of our first-class railroad accidents. Of 
course the passengers do not understand the causeof this 
pounding, jumping, jerking, swaying, etc., and they come to 
the conclusion that there is something wrong. The railroad 
men look sharp from the rearof the train, where everything 
seems to look all right, and the subject is dismissed as some- 
thing in tue ordinary course of things for which there may be 
no remedy. The writer passed over a road a few days since, 
and from the age of the road, and the name of its general 
superintendent and his assistants, no such disagreeable and 
dangerous bouncing and swinging were to be expected. 
Notwithstanding, the oscillations, both vertical and lateral, 
were fearful and frequent. It was noticed that the most seri- 
ous causes of this rested at culverts, cattle-guards and like 
places. A walk of afew miles disclosed the following, and 
thousands of miles of road are in a similar condition: 
The culverts and cattle-guards on this road were originally 
built ina very shammy manner. Some were walled up with 
cobble stone, others with timber, and some were planked up. 
In many places sand and gravel, mixed with mud, have been 
washed into the pits, and cattle have an easy passage which 
at this season they are sure to take advantage of, and much 
trouble is the result. The walls of these pits have tumbled 
down, and when the first set of stringers or rail-plates were 
so far decayed as to require renewal, long ones were procured 
in order that they might reach far enough each side of the pit 
to gain a good bearing in the road-bed, as the walls no longer 
gave any support. Many of them have caved in and presents 
dilapidated appearanee. These stringers have a very uncer- 
tain support and yield frightfully under passing trains. 
They are spiked with ordinary spikes, by which the timber 
is split from end to end, and they are doomed to premature 
decay —not altogether on account of the splitting, but they are 
partly buried in a moist road-bed, which is a destructive place 
for timber. These timbers are rotted on the top and bottom, 
and they lie very uneasy in their beds. There is nothing to 
hold them from spreading apart except the cross ties at their 
ends, and many of these are nearly worthless. There is from 
10 up to 16 feet of rail on each side of the track that is exceed: 
ingly liable to spread. Indeed they do spread, and that s 
counts for the excessive lateral motion of the car, This is de 
cidedly unsafe. It is also difficult to keep those timbers up to 
surface, and an examination of several showed the rails to be 
in good surface when no load was on them, but the timbers 
were hanging by the spikes with a space of an inch or more 
between the rail and timber, and about the same under the 
timber. This leaves plenty of room for » depression of 
from two to three inches, and this is what raises pssse® 
gers off their seats vertically and often ends in dissste 
Heavy freights shake up these culverts and cattle-guards — 
fully, and the wonder is that there is not more smashing 
things. Masonry at some of the bridges on this line has been 
partly undermined by the action of frost and high = 
They are now cobbled up with fence poste and old ties. 
least that can be said of this is that itis dangerous. & an 
seem that this road should have all these things rebuilt ner 
substantial manner. Aecidents are frequent on this line, 
it will not require a very great outlay to make it » safe 
Wm, 8, H 
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